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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


‘$toneGround 


on your wrapper! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International’s 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International's Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 


wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International cairon. 


mMiLctiwGe ComArPany 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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C from the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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WHEAT LEGISLATION—The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture current- 
ly is marking time on legislative 
proposals to be submitted to Con- 
gress until after that body re- 
convenes and until it has had a 
chance to discuss plans with admin- 
istration leaders. The discussions 
are likely to concern only one facet 
of agriculture — wheat legislation 

Page 6 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK —The busi- 
ness outlook for 1960 is excellent 
in the highest degree . . . we shall 
move forward vigorously. The $500 
billion mark for our gross national 
product will be passed early in the 
year and a high average for the 
entire year will be attained; the 
annual business outlook by Harry 
A. Bullis 


Page 7 
FLOUR MARKETS—There was no 


improvement in bakery flour de- 
mand during the holiday period. 
The dull pattern of recent weeks 
persisted and reports would indi- 
cate that actual inquiry was even 
slower than during the previous 
period. Family flour business, how- 
ever, appeared to pick up at a sat- 
isfactory rate 

Page 8 


BULK INSTALLATION—Frozen-Rite 
Food Products Co., Dallas, has 
joined the ranks of users of bulk 
flour. Delivery of the first load of 
Drinkwater Flour from Morten Mill- 
ing Co. was made in December 
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NEW PLANT—The Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc., has completed its 
modern bakery plant in Chicago, 
a $4 million project of 140,000 sq. 
ft. The plant is air conditioned 
throughout, has an experimental 
bakery and a section for bulk stor- 
age 

Page 16 
WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to bakery person- 
nel all the time, designed to make 
their work easier, their production 
costs lower and profits higher. A 
coupon is easily detached to aid 
readers in learning about items of 
value to their own businesses 
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Hot Legislative Battle May Surround 
Food and Drug Law Amendment Plans 


Big News Topic 
Of New Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A heated legis- 
lative battle is likely to rage over 
proposed amendments to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and it 
could be one of the big newsmak- 
ers and noisemakers of the upcom- 
ing session of Congress. Attempts 
will be made to establish precise 
legislative controls over the use of 
color additives in food along the 
general lines of the Delaney amend- 
ment. 


Already, Arthur S. Flemming, sec- 
retary of health, education and wel- 
fare, has revealed that his subordin- 
ates have been instructed not to op- 
pose any Delaney-type amendment 
to the color additive bill. However, 
Mr. Flemming has apparently altered 
a more rigid stand taken up previous- 
ly by intimating that he would pro- 
pose some alterations in the exist ng 
Delaney amendment to permit the 
use of carcinogenous compounds, pro- 
vided it can be demonstrated that 
no residual traces are found in hu- 
man foods or in animals as a result 
of feeding. 

Mr. Flemming has grabbed every 
drop of publicity sensation in his ac- 
tions this past few months in order- 
ing the cranberry contamination ex- 
posure and the withdrawl of capon- 
ettes from the market on the grounds 
that both commodities contained res- 


idual traces of carcinogens. The 
Flemming activity is unlikely to halt 
at this point since it becomes clearer 
day by day that he has been inocu- 
lated with political ambition for 
higher public office. 

Another possibility in any knock- 
dcown-drag-out fight on changes in 
the law is that Mr. Flemming, or the 
eager opposition, may urge that all 
controls over the use of chemicals 
in food production be given to the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the present inspectorial and certifi- 
cation duties be taken away from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Before this FDA battle is resolved, 
the entire food and chemical indus- 
tries are going to be in for some 
tough public disclosures which could 
hit the news .headlines before the 
industries concerned have time to 
reply. This possibility is apparent af- 
ter observing the sensational way in 
which Mr. Flemming handled his re- 
cent disclosures. 

That Mr. Flemming now seems to 
have assumed the reins of FDA may 
cause some uneasiness among food 
industry men who, in the past, have 
been able to reach genuine agree- 
ment with a succession of FDA com- 
missioners. This important post has 
been well-guarded against political 
patronage. But now it must appear 
to sincere supporters of FDA in the 
food and chemical industries that 
Mr. Flemming has let down the bars 
to make the FDA top job little more 
than a political football or a stepping 
stone to political preferment—for 
Mr. Flemming himself. 


Official Voices Views on Delaney Clause, 
Proposed Changes; Interprets FDA Stand 


WASHINGTON — What are the 
views of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and of the 
Food and Drug Administration on 
the Delaney clause of the food and 
drug law and on the proposed legis- 
lative changes? Here they are as 
outlined by Arthur S. Flemming, 
head of the department, at a recent 
press conference in Washington. 


“In order that there may be a clear 
understanding of our recent actions 
in the food and drug field and also of 
any actions that may be necessary in 
the future, I would like to make the 
following points: 

“1. Many competent authorities, in- 
cluding the director of the National 
Cancer Institute and the assistant di- 
rector of research of that institute, 
concur in the view that no one knows 
how much of a substance that induces 
cancer when included in the diet of 
animals will induce cancer when in- 
cluded in the diet of man. 

“2. Under these _ circumstances, 
there is no question in our mind but 
that substances that induce cancer in 
animals when included in their diet 
should not be used in such a manner 
as to leave residues in foods that are 
consumed by man. 

“3. This means that we favor the 
basic principle that is incorporated in 
the Delaney clause of the food addi- 
tives amendment, which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided that no additive shall 
be deemed to be safe if it is found to 


induce cancer when ingested by man 
or animal, or if it is found, after tests 
which are appropriate for the evalu- 
ation of the safety of food additives, 
to induce cancer in man or animal.’ 


“We favor the inclusion of such a 
clause in the pending color additives 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

“4. If we conclude that a new appli- 
cation for the use of a chemical or 
drug that leaves a residue in human 
food should be turned down because 
it has been demonstrated that it will 
induce cancer when included in the 
diet of an animal, we should be able 
to proceed promptly to revoke all out- 
standing approvals for the use of the 
chemical or drug in question. In other 
words, we are opposed to the inclu- 
sion or retention of ‘grandfather’ 
clauses in legislation of this kind. 

“5. We also believe, however, that 
if it can be demonstrated that a chem- 
ical or drug that induces cancer when 
included in the diet of animals can 
be used in such a manner as to leave 
no residue in food consumed by man, 
we should be in a position to approve 
its use. Under existing law, for ex- 
ample, when a drug is added to the 
feed of cattle, it is classified as a 
food additive even though it leaves no 
residue in the meat that is consumed 
by man. Certainly the use of a drug 
cannot be characterized as hazardous 
to man if there is no residue of the 
drug in the food which he consumes.” 


FDA Policy 


On Extensions 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration Dec. 31 an- 
nounced its policy on extensions of 
time for compliance by food and 
chemical manufacturers with the 
requirements of the Food Additives 
Amendment. 


FDA said that although there are 
many chemicals commonly used in 
foods which are generally recognized 
as safe, there are numerous others 
for which safe tolerances must be 
established by regulation. The agen- 
cy said it is not possible at this time 
to determine whether tolerances will 
be established for them before the 
Food Additives Amendment will be- 
come fully effective. 

FDA pointed out that all food ad- 
ditives must be cleared for use before 
the March 6 date unless an extension 
is granted. Use of a food additive 
without a formal authorizing regu- 
lation or an extension of time after 
March 6, 1960, will cause the food 
containing it to be adulterated and 
illegal for shipment, the agency 
added. 

According to the law, this date 
may be extended on a product by 
preduct basis for a time not to ex- 
ceed 12 months “on the basis of a 
finding that such extension involves 
no undue risk to the public health 
and that conditions exist which ne- 
cessitate the prescribing of such an 
additional period.” Extensions may 
be granted only for users of a food 
additive that was in use prior to 
Jan. 1, 1958. 

Extensions will not be granted for 
a food additive if appropriate tests 
show the production of cancer in test 
animals at any dosage level. Nor will 
they be granted if such tests show 
alarming symptoms other than can- 
cer in any dosage, unless experimen- 
tal data show a level of feeding to 
test animals that is safe to the ani- 
mal and provides a satisfactory mar- 
gin of safety for the levels in the 
human diet. 


Requests and supporting data for 
time extensions should be filed with 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
by Feb. 1, 1960, FDA said. 

Each request for an _ extension 
should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Focd and Drugs, and should 
give: 

(1) The name and chemical com- 
position of the food additive for 
which extension is requested. 

(2) A statement of the uses of the 
food additive for which extension is 
requested and evidence that these 
uses were recognized prior to Jan. 1, 
1958. 


(3) Infcrmation about the physi- 
cal or technical effect produced by 
the additive, and the quantity needed 
to produce such effect. 

(4) Information about the quantity 
of the additive expected in or to be 
added to the food. 


(5) Available information which 
indicates that these amounts of the 
additive in food will not jeopardize 
the public health. 

(6) A statement of the reason(s) 
why a tolerance has not previously 
been requested. 
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The Perils of Storing U.S. Grain Abroad 


HOUGH THE SALVO FIRED editorially last 

week in the direction of Liverpool, England, 
did not leave us short of ammunition, it is grati- 
fying to find members of the grain trade ready and 
eager to provide more shells to replenish our 
magazine. Target for attack was Corn Trade 
News, an influential grain trade daily, after its 
editorial writer had declared that the importing 
countries were guaranteeing ‘the prosperity of 
the American elevator companies who have done 
very well indeed in all recent years.” 

Several members of the U.S. grain trade have 
expressed approbation of the attempt to clarify 
any misunderstandings there may be on-the ques- 
tion of storage charges among customers abroad. 


However, some members of the trade feel 
that another sentence in the CTN commen- 
tary merits rebuttal, too. CTN declared: “It 
might be cheaper to store the wheat in im- 
porting countries and possibly, then, the 
governments of those countries would under- 
take to bear a part of the storage cost.” 


For the record, we state unequivocally, backed 
by prominent grainmen, that it would be very 
much to the detriment of the U.S. to permit the 
storage of surplus grain abroad against future 
usage. The editorial position of The Miller on this 
matter has been made clear in the past but because 
of the international authority which makes the 
suggestion now, we have no hesitation in reitera- 
ting this position. In the issue of July 14, 1959, an 
editorial was published under the title of “A Pre- 
posterous Plan for Moving the Grain Surplus.” 
That plan, emanating from government sources, 
took a line similar to that mentioned by CTN— 
the storage of U.S. surplus grain in importing 
countries. We were against it then and we are 
against it now. 

Clarence L. Miller, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, read the comments and took issue with 
us. His reply, upholding the government’s position, 
was published on Sept. 1. The following week his 
statement was analyzed with the assistance of 
prominent traders who gave us the benefit of their 
views. We did not back down from our original 
position which was that the storing of U.S. grain 
overseas against future demands is _ palpably 
wrong and contrary to all common sense business 
practice. 

We reported that leading trade authorities, 
men of wide experience, declared that the storing 
of large supplies of grain away from the source 
of supply does not necessarily increase consump- 
tion, as Mr. Miller implied. Indeed, the private 
grain trade has experienced just the opposite on 
more than one occasion. 

The presence of stocks in a foreign country, 
awaiting disposition, could be harmful to legiti- 
mate dollar business. 

When grain is in situ, it is natural for the 
importer abroad to stop buying on the assumption 
that he has only to sit it out long enough and the 
grain will be made available . . probably at 
firesale prices. 


We can quote two actual examples. A 
leading grain firm shipped a commodity to a 
foreign country to await potential orders. 
The buyers, knowing this, stopped buying. 
They laid for the seller, The price broke and 





the company concerned incurred a heavy 
loss. The other case concerned the shipping 
of flour abroad at the time of the Suez crisis 
so that supplies would be on the spot at the 
time of demand. An opportunist seller saw 
a chance for lucrative business, but it was 
the buyers who laid low and reaped the 
harvest. 


George Wilkens, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, ever alert to 
anything which concerns the well being of the 
grain trade he serves so well, has summarized for 
us some of the current thinking on the subject. 


Grainmen abroad should not think that the 
suggestion of storing wheat abroad is something 
new for it has come up before. Chief among the 
progenitors is Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) for the storage of grain abroad has been 
among his schemes for some considerable time 
an offshoot of his “Food for Peace” ideal—and no 
one denies that it is an ideal and that Sen. Hum- 
phrey in many ways is an idealist. 

But ideals do not always work commercially, 
regrettable as that may be. Reaction against his 
plan among practical grainmen was strong. 

Says Mr. Wilkens: “You would not have to 
look far to find a grainman to challenge that 
suggestion—that it might be cheaper to store the 
wheat in the importing countries.’ He goes on: 
“It would be challenged primarily on this basis: 
Are you trying to sell American wheat, or are you 
attempting to drive the world price for wheat to 
lower levels? In other words—if you were to put 
yourself in the position of a seller of wheat and 
had it on location convenient to one buyer, but 
out of position to all other potential buyers, what 
kind of bid could you expect? Under those cir- 
cumstances, the potential buyer who finds the 
wheat in his backyard is suddenly disinterested 
and very casual. He knows you have no other 
place to go with this stock of grain, and he gladly 
waits until you are forced to take a bid he is 
willing to make.” 


As Mr. Wilkens comments: “Not a very 
happy situation for a seller.’’ He concludes: 
“It seems to me, if we as American pro- 
ducers of wheat for world markets really 
want to sell our wheat stocks for dollars, we 
had better not distribute our stocks in eleva- 
tors around the world. From my contacts 
with the trade I learn buyers can be very 
disinterested once the cargo is at their door- 
step.” 


Mr. Wilkens’ views, voiced personally and not 
necessarily those of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, summarize most effectively the general 
thinking of many members of the grain trade who 
are keenly aware of the dangers of distributing 
U.S. grain stocks for storage at overseas points 
to await the desires of the buyers. 


It is felt most strongly that in no circum- 
stances should commodities be allowed to pass out 
of U.S. ownership or control, the views of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and of congress- 
men notwithstanding. And the payment of stor- 
age charges, or a part of the storage charges, by 
importing countries, could cost the U.S. more in 
the long run. 
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USDA Announces 
New PL 480 Deals 
For Korea, Turkey 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance to Korea of an authoriza- 
tion to buy $2,331,225 worth of wheat 
or wheat flour and an amended 
wheat purchase authorization to Tur- 
key. Both affect purchases under Ti- 
tle I of Public Law 480. 

Authorization No. 24-32 to Korea 
provides for purchase of approximate- 
ly 40,900 metric tons of white wheat 
of the subclasses hard white, soft 
white, white club and western white 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour excluding flour 
milled from red durum, hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum 
wheat. 

Information concerning purchasers 
may be obtained from the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, Seoul, Korea. 

Contracts made between Jan. 5 and 
April 30, 1960, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports, in the case of flour. 
Shipments must be made between 
Jan. 5 and May 31, 1960. 

The amended authorization to Tur- 
key provides for purchase of an ad- 
ditional $1,982,000 worth (about 
30,000 metric tons) of wheat from 
U.S. suppliers under the PL 480 
agreement with Turkey announced 
Dec. 22, 1959. 

Authorization No. 10-41, as amend- 
ed, provides for purchase of a total 
of $4,438,000 worth (about 70,000 
metric tons) of wheat, Grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk. Only the 
following wheat will be eligible for 
financing: 

(1) Hard red spring of the sub- 
classes dark northern spring, north- 
ern spring and red spring; (2) hard 
red winter of the subclasses dark 
hard winter, hard winter and yellow 
hard winter, and (3) mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than the classes specified in 
(1) and (2). 

All other terms of the authoriza- 
tion remain the same as announced 
Dec. 22. Purchase of the 40,000 met- 
ric tons originally authorized has 
been completed. Purchases of the ad- 
ditional wheat will be made by the 
Surplus Purchase Commissicn, Turk- 
ish Economic Mission, 2523 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
Ec. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cincinnati Board of 


Trade Elects Officers 


CINCINNATI — E. P. Henderson, 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., has been re- 
elected president of the Cincinnati 
Board of Trade. 

Other officers for the coming year 
are: Robert Lee Early, Early & Dan- 
iel Co., first vice president; Elmer 
H. Heile, Cincinnati Hay & Grain Co., 
second vice president; Raymond 
Fledderman, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., secretary. and Donald Speake, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., treasurer. 
Roy E. Rife continues as_ general 
manager. 

On the board of directors for three- 
year terms are M. W. McGrath, 
Early & Daniel Co.; John F. Young, 
John F. Young Co.; Joseph Burger, 
Ralston Purina Co., Mr. Fledderman 
and Mr. Speake. 
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Cargill to Erect $13 Million Building 


As Part of New Construction Project: 


R. W. Austin 


NEW DIRECTOR—E lection of 
Robert W. Austin, Harvard Univer- 
sity professor, to the board of direc- 
tors of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
of Minneapolis, was announced by 
Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of the 
board. A member of the faculty of 
the Advanced Management Program, 
Mr. Austin has been a professor at 
Harvard’s graduate school of busi- 
ness administration since 1953. He is 
an authority in the fields of corpor- 
ate law, food and drug law, anti-trust 
law, and pricing, distribution, adver- 
tising, trade association and basing 
point problems. Mr. Austin is a di- 
rector of several other corporations, 
including the Crossett Co., Crossett 
Public Utilities Co., Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Warren Steam Pump Co., War- 
ren Pumps, Inc., and Davidson Rub- 
ber Co. 





Stanley Partridge 


Dies Following 
Heart Attack 


MINNEAPOLIS Stanley Part- 
ridge, 72, former executive of the 
Pillsbury Co., died at his home here 
recently, following a heart attack. 

Mr. Partridge was a member of 
the board of directors of Pillsbury 
from 1929 until his ret rement six 
years ago. He started with the firm 
in 1922. In 1928 he became head of 
the wheat selection department and 
organized the chemical research de- 
partment in 1932. 

Mr. Partridge was associated with 
the former Wyman, Partridge & Co. 
for several years before he joined 
Pillsbury. 

He was born in St. Paul and at- 
tended elementary schools in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and Philips Acad- 
emy at Andover, Mass. He was grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1912 
with a major in chemistry. 

For a number of years Mr. Part- 
ridge was active on the aviation com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Survivors include his widow; a son, 
George Henry, Wayzata, Minn.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Edward P. Wells, To- 
peka, Kansas, and two granddaugh- 
ters. 
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GRAIN DEALER DIES 
JOHNSON, VT.—Rollin O. Balch, 
67, who was a partner in C. H. Stearns 
& Son Co., grain dealers, died at his 
home here. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for a $2U- 
million “package” of new downtown 
construction — including a 16 - floor 
Cargill Building of offices, a large 
motel, above-street plaza and restau- 
rant, new Northwestern National 
Bank services, rooftop garden and 
swimming pool, shopping arcade and 
1,000-car parking ramp— were an- 
nounced here Jan. 2. Work will be- 
gin in the fall of 1960, with occu- 
pancy expected in 1962. 

The project was described by 
spokesmen for Baker Properties, Inc., 
its original planner, and Northwest- 
ern National Bank and Cargill, Inc., 
both major participants and future 
tenants. 

Office Building 

The group of structures, to sur- 
round a 500,000 sq. ft. office building 
planned at 7th St. and Marquette 
Ave., will connect by an overhead 
plaza to the Northwestern Bank, Mar- 
quette Bank and Roanoke buildings 
on the other three corners of that 
intersection. Arcades with retail 
shops will also link the Cargill 
Building with a new motel and park- 
ing units for 1,000 cars. 

Leslie C. Park, president of Baker 
Properties, said the 200-unit motel, 
15-17 terraced and balconied floors 
costing more than $4 million, will be 
the only one of its kind in a down- 
town business section of any city in 
the country. 

Mr. Park said the new center will 
attract nationwide attention because 
of its unique features. Chief of these, 
he said, is the overhead arcade-res- 
taurant-plaza. Accessible from the 
second-floor levels of each of the 7th 
and Marquette buildings and by es- 
calator from the street, the million- 
dollar plaza will be entirely glass- 
enclosed and topped with a $150,000 
transparent glass and plastic dome. 
Auto traffic will flow unimpeded be- 
neath, he said, and foot traffic will be 
improved by the arcade above. 

The Cargill Building will rise on 


land now under lease to the North- 
western National Bank. The bank's 
present drive-in banking facilities on 
Marquette will be completely rebuilt 
and enlarged in the project. 

A new parking ramp, designed for 
rapid self-service, will incorporate 
the area of the present ramp at 7th 
St. and 2nd Ave. (atop which will be 
the motel) and extend into the lower 
floors of the office building. The roof- 
top at fifth floor level between the 
motel and office structures will be a 
garden area with pools, walks and 
benches for tenant enjoyment, Mr. 
Park said. 

On the same level, plans call for 
a glass-enclosed swimming pool for 
use by tenants and motel guests. A 
700-seat restaurant in the Cargill 
Building will adjoin and overlook the 
pool and garden, Mr. Park said. 

Cost Figure 

The Cargill Building, to cost about 
$13 million, will extend 198 ft. on 
7th St. and 165 ft. on Marquette, 
with approximately 30,000 sq. ft. per 
floor. Edward Baker, designer of the 
building, said the alternate location 
of windows on alternate floors, to- 
gether with anodized aluminum sec- 
tions from floor to floor, will provide 
a “fabric texture” to the facade. It 
will be completely air conditioned and 
equipped with automatic elevators, 
he added. 

Principal tenant will be Cargill, 
Inc. Others, in addition to the North- 
western Bank, will be the Campbell- 
Mithun advertising agency and Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Co. 

Upon completion, Cargill expects 
to move approximately 650 employees 
into the new building. Some 400 oth- 
ers are employed by Cargill in this 
area. The firm, founded in 1865 and 
now the nation’s largest handler and 
processor of farm products, with 
sales exceeding a billion dollars an- 
nually, employs more than 5,000 per- 
sons in approximately 200 plants and 
offices nationally. 


BUILDING PROJECT—In this artist’s conception of the $20 million con- 
struction project planned for downtown Minneapolis, the Cargill, Inc., build- 
ing is at the center—a 16-floor, $13 million structure comprising 500,000 sq. ft. 
of office space. At the right is the 200-unit motel atop a 1,000-car parking 
ramp. Completion of the project is expected in 1962, at which time the central 
building will provide space for 650. Cargill employees. Note the glass-domed 
arcade and restaurant over the intersection at the left, connecting existing 
office buildings and the Northwestern Bank building. 
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Politics and Agriculture: 





Wheat May Be Government’s 
Only Target for Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture is cur- 
rently marking time on legislative 
proposals to be submitted to Con- 
gress until after that bcdy recon- 
venes and until it has had a chance 
to discuss plans with administration 
leaders. 


The discussions are likely to con- 
cern only one facet of agriculture 
wheat legislation. This could take 
one of two forms: A recommendation 
that Congress adopt the plan previ- 
ously approved by the National Ag- 
ricultural Advisory Committee which 
met at Camp David last September 
or a recommendation for the adop- 
tion of the Belcher plan suggested 
at the last session of Congress by 
Rep. Page Belcher (R., Okla.). 

The first plan involves a reduction 
of the level of wheat support to 75% 
of the national average market price 
for the preceding three years which 
would drop that level of support down 
in line with corn as a feed grain re- 
lationship. 

The second plan would cut the 
national wheat acreage allotment by 
10% and reduce the small wheat 
farm minimum acreage exemption 
from 15 acres to 10 or 12. 

The government does not contem- 
plate any other major recommenda- 
tions on the existing farm program 
at this session although there is no 
telling what an election-minded Con- 
gress may do. 

Soil Bank Expansion 

There has been considerable be- 
tween-sessions talk of expanding the 
soil conservation reserve to nearly 
double its present size and to pay 
premium prices to take the better 
farm lands—whole farms—out of 
cultivation rather than allow farm- 
ers to offer only parcels of what is 
usually inferior land. This latter pro- 
posal has some broad following in 
both political parties and might eas- 
ily provide an exhaust valve for har- 
ried politicians running for re-elec- 
tion in the wheat belt. It would save 
them having to face the perhaps un- 
palatable alternative of a lowered 
wheat price support level which 
would jettison the old parity concept, 
at the same time lowering the price 
support level. 

“Food for Peace” plus an oil don- 
ation program will be high on the 
action list of the Democrats in the 
Senate. The “Food for Peace” slo- 
gan is the brain child of Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) and with 
heavy stocks of vegetable oils now 
threatening to pile up, an appeal for 
a donation program could bear fruit. 
USDA has steadily opposed this pro- 
gram and may find strong support 
from the Bureau of the Budget for 
its opposition. 

Essentially, any administration pro- 
gram for either wheat or vegetable 
oils, on a donation basis, will be 
tempered by budget bureau consider- 
ations. That much is certain. 

USDA has entered the New Year 
with brightening signs on the poli- 
tical horizon. Democratic certainty 


that the farm belt would be lost to 
the administration in 1960 was shak- 
en when one of the Iowa congres- 
sional districts, lost in the 1958 elec- 
tion, returned to the GOP fold. How- 
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ever, the farm program of Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, re- 
ceived scant attention from the Re- 
publican victor, as he concentrated 
on the outlook for peace. The infer- 
ence was that the Benson issue was 
unimportant if the GOP can demon- 
strate that it can pull together some 
hopeful prospects for world peace. 
The Democratic opponent, however, 
struck heartily at the Benson farm 
program. 

An interesting aspect of the Iowa 
off-year election was that the GOP 
candidate was able to carry strong 
industrial districts which previously 
went to the opposition. 





Walter O. Knudsen 


While it is reasonably assured that RETIRED — Walter O. Knudsen, 
within congressional chambers the bakery sales manager for the flour 
Democratic oppcsition will continue division of General Mills, Inc., retired 
to attack Mr. Benson, it may find Dee, 31 after 34 years of service with 


something less than unanimous sup- 
port for party colleagues in the ur- 
ban areas where Mr. Benson may be 


the company. His General Mills ca- 
reer began in Minneapolis with the 
sales records department. He was 


a big asset to Republican candidates. transferred to the sales office as chief 

If he has accomplished nothing’ clerk, then became assistant branch 
else, Mr. Benson appears to have sales manager before moving to 
convinced the nation that the old Cleveland as branch office manager. 


farm program, born of the depres- 
sion years, has lost its utility even 
though he has not been equally suc- 
cessful, even within his own party, 
of convincing the necessary congres- 
sional majority of the correctness of 
his prescription. 

After a few abortive and scattered 
attacks on Mr. Benson’s farm phil- 
osophy, it is an absolute certainty 
that congressional committees will 
come up with some election fuel for 


Mr. Knudsen moved to Chicago as a 
member of the central division sales 
department in 1935. In 1953 he be- 
‘ame bakery sales manager at the 
company’s headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, a post he held until retire- 
ment. At present he is president of 
the Twenty-Five Year Club of GMI. 





Henry J. Bass Dies 


Democratic candidates. Field surveys PHILADELPHIA—Henry J. Bass, 
by USDA and by the Commodity 70, a flour broker in the Bourse 
Credit Corp., currently under way, Building for 25 years before retiring 
will produce some charges and the six years ago, died Dec. 23. He is 
committee staffs will seek to hit the survived by his wife, three daugh- 


headlines with sensationalism. ters, a son and a sister. 





— 





STORAGE 


CAPACITY INCREASED—Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., has increased storage capacity at the mill to 600,000 bu. by the addi- 
tion of six new tanks, reports Charles R. Hoyt, president of the firm. Most of 
the grain storage, the wheat house with its 30 single carload wheat bins, 
and the bulk flour house, are shown in this picture. The mill is to be converted 
for the pneumatic handling of all mill products, Mr. Hoyt says. The contract 
for the pneumatic system has been placed with the Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co. of Minneapolis and installation will start this month. Completion of the 
project is expected in the spring. Production at the mill, which has a daily 
flour capacity of 5,200 cwt., will be maintained during installation. 
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Spillers Announces 
Top Level Changes 
In Management 


LONDON—Spillers, Ltd., the Brit- 
ish flour milling firm, has announced 
several board and management 
changes, including the appointment 
of Sir Archibald F. Forbes as deputy 
chairman of the board. Mr. Forbes 
has been a director of the company 
since 1935. 

Richard A. Twomey, having reach- 
ed retiring age, will retire from the 
board on Jan. 31. He joined W. Ver- 
non & Sons in Liverpool, in 1920, and 
later conseculively served as area 
sales manager and area general man- 
ager for the northeast area. He was 


elected to the board in February, 
1953. 
Laurence Hosegood, who has for 


some time been anxious to relinquish 
some of his responsibilities, has, at 
his own request, now resigned from 
the post of joint managing director 
effective from Jan. 31, but will re- 
main a member of the board. He was 
elected a director of the company in 
February, 1939, following the acqui- 


sition a few months earlier of the 
Hosegood interests which he joined 
as a young man in 1919. C. Paslew 


Rishworth, who has been a member 
of the board since February, 1953, 
will become joint managing director 
in his place. 

Effective from Feb. 1, there will be 
two additions to the board, namely, 
Herbert W. Pratten and W. Michael 
Vernon. 

Mr. Pratten joined the company 
nearly 47 years ago and came to 
London from Bristol in 1918. He be- 
came chief accountant in October, 
1930, which position he held until 
he was appointed managing director 
of United Bakeries, Ltd., in August, 
1955. He will continue to devote his 
special attention to the group’s bak- 
ery interests. 

W. Michael Vernon, who is the son 
of Wilfred Vernon, chairman of the 
company, joined the group in 1948, 
and secured his first appointment as 
an animal foods sales manager in 
August, 1952. He was appointed area 
sales manager and deputy area gen- 
eral manager of the company’s south- 
east area in 1956, and area general 
manager in February, 1958. He will 
be succeeded in the southeast area 
by N. A. H. Kitchiner, who has been 
deputy general manager of that area 
since February, 1958, upon his trans- 
fer from Liverpool, where he had 
been area sales manager. He entered 
the company’s service in November, 


1927. 
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Rain, Cold Weather 
Cut Wheat Outlook 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Tor- 
rential rains and cold weather at the 
start of the wheat growing season 
may have cut Oklahoma's prospects 
for this year’s crop by a possible 10 
million bushels, reported R. I. Cross, 
agricultural agent of the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 

Mr. Cross forecast a possible crop 
of 80.5 million bushels as against 89 
million bushels last year. Oklahoma 
had severe rains at the planting sea- 
son in September and October causing 
a necessary replanting—some fields 
more than once. Unusually cold 
weather following the rains is re- 
flected in a poor root system unable 
to withstand possible blowing and 
other hard rains. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
NAMED BY MNF 


CHICAGO—A nominating commit- 
tee to select candidates for the office 
of pres'dent of the Millers National 
Federation has been appointed by 
Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., MNF president. On the commit- 
tee are: John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, chairman; Ger- 
ald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Paul T. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co., Boston, 
and Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. Mr. Wilson’s sec- 
ond term as president expires at con- 
vention time in May, and selection of 
a successor is necessary because of 
the by-law provision limiting presi- 
dential service to two consecutive 
terms. Members who have views as 
to whom should succeed Mr. Wilson 
should submit such names to nomi- 
nating committee members. 


Workers Told 
Decatur Facility 
May Stay Closed 


DECATUR, ILL.—Chester Harris, 
president of Local 120, Allied Indus- 
trial Workers Union here, told em- 
ployees of the closed Decatur Mill- 
ing Co., that the mill will not reopen. 

Harlie C. Cox, company vice presi- 
dent, had no comment on the reason 
for the continued shutdown, which 
started Nov. 18. At the time the mill 
closed, Mr. Cox said the production 
halt would be “temporary.” 

He said at that time that the 51- 
year-old operation would possibly re- 
open in a few weeks. 

Mr. Harris said most of the work- 
ers laid off began looking for new 
jobs after receiving a letter from 
management indicating that the com- 
pany would not resume operations. 

According to Mr. Harris, some of 
the 80 workers laid off have found 
new jobs, while others have taken 
temporary jobs, and continue to hope 
the mill will open again. 

Those seeking temporary jobs are 
generally the older workers at the 
mill, he said. 

Those workers, some of them over 
65 years old, would benefit most 
from a reopening, Mr. Harris ex- 
plained. Their particular occupation, 
seniority and pay scale would be hard 
to duplicate in Decatur, he said. 

The few employees still at the mill 
are doing maintenance work. 

Labor trouble was ruled out as a 
cause for the shutdown. 

A one-year contract with the un- 
ion was due to expire Nov. 8. How- 
ever, 
that time for one year with wages 
to be discussed in six months if the 
plant reopened. 

The mill processes corn used in the 
manufacture of other products. 

Two strikes of short duration, plus 
fires and explosions, have marked the 
firm’s history since it opened in 1908. 

A costly explosion in the bolting 
mill in 1933 was followed in 1935 by 
a fire which caused damage esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

Another fire later caused 
damage to the mill. 

The first strike occurred in 1941 
when the CIO unionists walked out 
for higher wages and other benefits. 
It lasted for three weeks. 

Another week-long strike in 1957 
ended when the union accepted a 
company wage offer. 
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the contract was extended at — 
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D. E. Balch, 
GMI Executive, 


Plans Retirement 


MINNEAPOLIS — Durward E. 
Balch, vice president in charge of 
personnel administration for Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., has announced his res- 
ignation effective Feb. 1, 1960. 

Mr. Balch cited health as the rea- 
son for his action. “I have not been 
feeling up to par for several months,” 
he said in a letter to C. H. Bell, pres- 
ident of General Mills. “I plan to un- 
dergo further medical checks and to 
take a long period of rest. Under 
these circumstances, I should step 
aside so that the important work of 
the personnel administration depart- 
ment can go forward.” 

Mr. Bell expressed regret at 
Balch’s decision. “Under Mr. Balch’s 
direction General Mills’ personnel 
program has developed rapidly and 
soundly. Many of its innovations have 
been widely studied and copied by 
other companies.” 

Mr. Bell said that no successor to 
Mr. Balch will be appointed at pres- 
ent. A. B. Hyde, executive vice pres- 
ident, who is now responsible for la- 
bor relations, will also assume top- 
level responsibility for personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Balch has served with General 
Mills for 15 years and has been vice 
president in charge of personnel ad- 
ministration since 1951. Prior to join- 
ing General Mills’ legal department 
in 1944, he was a special agent and 
administrative ass‘stant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and served the 
U.S. Department of Justice as senior 
attorney and special assistant to the 
attorney general. 


Mr. 
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Florida State Names 


Baking Instructor 


ATLANTA, GA.—The dean of the 
school of business at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Charles A. 
Rovetta, has announced that Dr. J. 
Richard Stevens, professor of mar- 
keting, will teach the marketing 
classes in the baking and_ science 
management department. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, former director 
of the baking industry program, and 
now retired, taught these marketing 
courses. 

Dr. Stevens received h‘s Ph.D. from 
Iowa State University. He is current- 
ly conducting a study for the Florida 
Development Commission. The proj- 
ect is sponsored by a Small Business 
Administration research grant. The 
project is termed “Popularization of 
Small Business Research.” 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield is director of 
the baking science and management 
department, and Charles Stone is as- 
sistant professor. 

Dr. Stevens spent the past sum- 
mer with a large baking firm learn- 
ing the principles of bakery and sales 
merchandising. 
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Mr. Bullis’ article was prepared 
prior to settlement of the steel strike. 
But the continuity of his subject mat- 
ter takes this important proviso into 
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consideration, and is, therefore, har- 
monious with current business devel- 
opments in all respects—and a credit 
to his composition of the forecast. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


1960 


For many years, The Northwestern Miller has published some 
thoughts on the annual business outlook from the pen of Harry A. 
Bullis. Though he is now retired from his position as chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Mr. Bullis is still active in national and 
international affairs, working assiduously for government and com- 
munity organizations, and his services are in considerable demand. 
Thus, he is still in very close touch with economic and business affairs 
and the editor invited Mr. Bullis to continue his custom of making a 
New Year appraisal of the economic situation facing the country. 
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HE business outlook for 1960 is 

excellent in the highest degree— 
with one proviso, which is that there 
will not be a renewal of the steel 
strike. Barring that possibility, we 
shall move forward vigorously. The 
$500 billion mark for our gross na- 
tional product (total of all goods and 
services produced) will be passed 
early in the year and a high average 
for the entire year will be attained. 

The causes of the vigorous forward 
movement are clear. From the reces- 
sion low, total personal incomes have 
grown markedly. Consumption will 
soon have a total at least $30 billion 
above the low in the recession a little 
more than a year ago. Total produc- 
tion of all goods and services in last 
June’s quarter had advanced by more 
than 10% in physical terms. 

Yet, in all these months, we did not 
add to our stocks of goods. Thus we 
need to increase production once 
again in order to fulfill the demands 
of our people’s growing incomes and 
to add approximately an extra $10 
billion-worth of goods in 1960 to re- 
store our total inventories to levels 
consonant with our expanding income. 


Steel Strike Issues 

The steel strike will eventually be 
settled; however, the issues in that 
strike are not just the increase in 
wage rates. The proposals of the trade 
union leaders, the proposals of the in- 
dustry bargaining unit, and the settle- 
ments granted by Kaiser and others 
are much too close to allow us to 
believe that the main issue is in wage 
rates. Rather, as we know, the issue 
is over “working rules’—as widely a 
varying phrase as to mean “Manage- 
ment’s right to manage” for the com- 
panies and “the job you save may be 
your own” to be the meaning for the 
union leaders and the workers. 

The issue is broader than either of 
these claims as to what it means. The 
rapid advance in mechanization, or 
that great capital use which leads to 
automation, is creating the prospect 
of unemployment and loss of jobs. 
Therefore, because the issue is one of 
how we propose to assess the burdens 
of increasing redundancy of labor in 
such a major industry as steel, it may 
not be that we will have unimpeded 
steel production in 1960. The older 
methods of bargaining are coming to 
be outmoded in the light of the newer 
problems. However, common sense 
seems to suggest that the differences 
in the steel industry will be composed 
before government intervention or 
legislation. 


With the buoyant economy we shall 
have, if the issue is settled in Janu- 
ary, our other problems will be mini- 
mized. In fact, there can be no better 
time in which to settle the issues at 
stake. Corporate profits will be high, 
despite the squeeze by rising labor 
costs. Employment will be high, and 
the federal budget will move to a 
surplus. 
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Total construction in 1960 is ex- 
pected to set a new high for the 16th 
successive year at a little over $58 
billion. Business plant and equipment 
expenditures are expected to be up 
about 10%. Public construction will 
reach a higher level, and highway con- 
struction is expected to hold to last 
year’s greatly increased level of al- 
most $3 billion, up from $600 million 
a year or two ago. 

Housing starts are expected to be 
down 10%, or from 1,328,000 in 1959 
to 1,200,000 in 1960. Because people 
are buying better houses and not be- 
cause the cost of the house construc- 
tion is expected to rise very much to- 
tal outlays for houses next year are 
expected to be down only about 7%. 

Food manufacturers are expected 
to increase their capital spending 
about 8 percent more than in 1959. 
New and improved “convenience 
foods” will accelerate their growth 
and other family food spending will 
also increase. 

Based on steel being in supply, 1960 
will be a good automobile year. The 
estimate of automobile production is 
around 6,750 000 cars. 

Money rates will undoubtedly be 
tighter, not alone because the business 
demand hardens the rate but also be- 
cause the Federal Reserve Board is 
anxious to keep foreign balances here 
in order to check the outflow of gold. 

In my opinion, great economic 
growth can be expected for the first 
half of the decade of the 60's, even 
though the climb may be interrupted 
for short periods when _ individual 
corporations will have to roll with the 
punches, ride out intervals of slow 
growth, but always be prepared to 
take advantage of periods of expan- 
sion. 

Economic recessions may come 
from _ inventory liquidation, the 
marked decline in capital outlays by 
industry, or by a failure of the money 
supply as has so frequently occurred 
in our nation’s history with most dev- 
astating results. 

But we are short of inventories, not 
long, and an inventory recession 
plants the growing seeds for recovery 
from it. Capital expenditures of in- 
dustry in my opinion, will not decline 
because labor will be short, wages will 
be high, and research and develop- 
ment outlays will bring forth many 
new wanted products. Business has 
not been wise in its capital outlay 
retrenchment in any of our three post- 
war recessions. Business executives 
should have learned by experience not 
to postpone expenditures for needed 
plant expansion. Finally, with our 
banks possessing a liquidity twice 
that of 1929, we should have a safe 
foundation for the expanding mone- 
tary supply we shall need to finance 
the remarkable growth in the eco- 
nomy I foresee through 1965. 


Hany 4. Cullis 
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Bakery Flour Purchases 
Continue in Slow Pattern; 
Family Sales Gain Momentum 


flour demand throughout the na- 
tion during the holiday period ending 
Jan. 4. The dull pattern of recent 
weeks persisted and reports would in- 
dicate that actual inquiry was even 
at a slower rate than the previous 
week. Even the scattered fill-ins in- 
dicated in many areas during the 
Christmas week were in a slower pat- 
tern through the typical New Year’s 
sales doldrums 

Family flour appeared to be the 
one exception to this pattern as sales 
started to pick up at a most 
factory rate in most areas 

Soft wheat flour sales continued in 
the seasonally slow pattern and were 
reported near a standstill in the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis areas. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 60% of capacity 
compared with 31% in the Southwest 
and approximately 20% in the cen- 
tral states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the four-day week amounted to 93% 
of capacity as compared with 81% the 
previous week and 93% for the com- 
parable week of last week. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


“hme was no improvement in 


satis- 


Spring Flour Sales 
Continue Slow 


Spring wheat flour sales continued 
to lag in the typical pattern of recent 
weeks. With the holiday season com- 
pleted and colder weather settling 
over a large section of the country, 
sales should show some improvement 
in the near future. 

Sales amounted to 60% of capacity 
for the four-day week, as compared 
with 34% the previous week and 40% 
for the comparable week of last year. 


Family flour sales were reported 
much improved in contrast to the 
slow business through the holiday 


period. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 76% of capa- 
city for the four-day week as com- 
pared with 57% the previous week 
and 74% for the comparable week 
last year. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 85% of capa- 
city compared with 70% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 4, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.27 @5.37, short patent $5.37@5.47, 
high gluten $5.67@5.77, clears $4.95@ 
5.05, whole wheat $5.27@5.37, nation- 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20, unadvertised brands $5.75@ 
5.80. 


Domestic Business 
Meager in Southwest 


The new year in the hard winter 
wheat flour business started with 
characteristic conditions, slow domes- 
tic business and booming export 
trade, the latter arising from gov- 
ernment assistance to foreign na- 
tions. Mills bid on about 1.4 million 
hundredweight of government flour 
for international relief Jan. 4, plus 
an additional 240,000 for domestic re- 
lief needs, and there were some large 
P.L. 480 flour orders just around the 
corner. 

Domestic flour buying interest cur- 
rently is low. One chain baker showed 





a little interest in booking last week, 
but did not take any flour of conse- 
quence. Otherwise, there was nothing 
stirring during the final week of 1959, 
scarcely even a p.d.s. booking. Most 
bakers are covered on their needs 
through March, although a few may 
need some flour within the next six 
weeks or so. In 1959 quite a bit of 
business was done the first week of 
the year, but buyers are better cov- 
ered now than at that time. 

Family flour trade has been mod- 
erately good, with some fair ship- 
ments made during the latter part of 
December in response to allowances 
for deliveries during that time. Some 
additional delivery concessions were 
made available on national 
brands for the early part of January, 
which may stimulate volume some- 
what, although not generally adopt- 
ed. 

Sales last week averaged 31% of 
capacity, compared with 13% in the 
previous week and 39% a year ago. 

Clears tended to strengthen a lit- 
tle and first clears were up 5@10¢ 
over the previous week, a reflection 
of the settlement of the Gulf labor 
dispute. The export outlook is good. 

Typical seasonal dullness gripped 
the milling business at Hutchinson 
with not a spark of interest on the 
part of any branch of the trade. Only 
bright spot in the dull week was a 
step-up in directions, which resulted 
in 120% production. Prices continued 
level. 

Wichita mills operated at 80% of 
capacity last week. Sales were again 
very light, averaging 22%. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to fair. 
Prices on family and bakery flour 
were unchanged, while clears were 5¢ 
lower, 

Quotations Jan. 4, Kansas City, car 
lots: Hard winter wheat baker short 
patent $5.18@5.25, standard patent 
$5.08@5.15, straight $5.03@5.08; es- 
tablished brands family flour $615@ 
7.20, sacked, with high end of range 
representing delivered prices of na- 
tionally advertised brands; first clears 


some 


of 11 to 14% protein $3.75 @ 3.85, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.40@ 
3.60. 





vim oll 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











Soft Flour Buying 
Near Standstill 


Soft wheat flour buying in the ma- 
jor markets almost came to a stand- 
still during the final week of the year. 
No round lots were booked, neither 
were any multiple car orders received. 
Buying mostly was for small lots to 
fill in with other orders but there was 
a modest sprinkling of single cars. 
Flour prices held steady during the 
week despite the fact that futures 
advanced 1¢ and red wheat premiums 
gained another 1¢ while millfeeds 
took a substantial downturn. 

Quotations Dec. 31, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.90, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.75; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short patent 


$5.65, standard $5.50, clears $5.25; 
spring short patent $5.95, standard 
$5.85, clears $5.80; Chicago: High 


ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.88@6, 
clears $4.75@5.05; cookie and cracker 
flours $5 35 cottons, $5.10 papers. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Light 


Sales of flour during the last week 
of the year in Buffalo were exceed- 
ingly light and almost entirely con- 

(Turn to MARKETS, $4) 
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Durum, Semolina Activity Follows 
Typically Seasonal Slow Pattern 


A: anticipated, in the typically 
seasonal pattern, the semolina 
market showed no improvement in 
the consistently dull record of recent 
weeks for the holiday period ending 
Jan. 4. Macaroni manufacturers prac- 
tically ignored the market as prices 
remained unchanged at $6.30 bulk. 
With macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers again starting production 
following the traditional cutback 
through the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays, inquiry should start 
to gain impetus and sales consistently 
improve in the weeks ahead. 
Durum receipts for the period 
dropped off to 68 cars for the short 
week prior to the holiday as com- 
pared with 70 cars the previous week. 
Production by durum mills 
amounted to 76% of milling capacity 


for the four-day week compared with 
61% the previous week and 104% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 31 were: 





Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.42@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.41@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.41 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 3 . 177,500 ¥134,395 76 
Previous week ..... 177,500 +*108,079 61 
Year ago ..... . 156,500 163,444 104 

Crop year 

production 

July |, 1959-Jan. 3, 1960 ........ 4,789,470 

July 1, 1958-Jan. 4, 1959 ......., 4,837,115 


*Revised. *Four-day week. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Develop Weakness 
As Supply Improves 


HE MILLFEED markets were 
| sharply lower throughout prac- 
tically the entire country in the holi- 
day period ending Jan. 4, but trading 
interest was mostly lacking. In some 
spots buyer demand was strength- 
ened by softer prices but, in the gen- 
eral pattern, the entire week was 
slow. Supplies were reported freer. 
However, millfeeds began to show 
a little strength at the start of this 
week spurred by sub-zero tempera- 
tures throughout the general mid- 
western areas. 

The downturn in prices was partly 
a reaction to settlement of the threat- 
ened dock strike with assurance that 
mills will now proceed With the grind 
to meet export demands. Inclination 
to reduce holdings prior to the an- 
nual year-end inventory was also a 
factor. 

Declines ranged from $1.50 to a 
reported $7 below the high point of 
10 days earlier in St. Louis. 

The one exception to this general 
pattern was Buffalo where replace- 
ment buying by medium and small 
country mixers sent prices higher 
than the previous week. This was 
entirely contrary to all other sections 
of the country. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 45,670 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 40,020 tons 
in the previous week and 47,287 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Kansas City: After slipping most 
of last week, millfeeds began to show 
a little strength this week, spurred 
by cold weather over much of the 
Southwest, which brought out a good 
deal more mixed car demand. Feed 
mixers were not good buyers, as de- 
mand for formula feeds is at a low 
year-end ebb and many had been 
forced to purchase millfeeds ahead 
because of the threat of the Gulf 
strike cutting back flour production 
through export curtailment. How- 
ever, the outlook for feed consump- 
tion is good, and with millfeeds more 
attractively priced, sentiment was 
much strengthened this week. Com- 
pared with a week ago, prices of 
sacked feeds were $2.50 lower, while 
bulk feeds were off $3.50@4, with 
shorts stronger than middlings. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Bran and shorts 
$35@35.75 sacked, bran $31@31.75, 
middlings $32@32.75, shorts $32.50@ 
33.25 bulk. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market picture was practically un- 
changed through the short holiday 
week. The price pattern remained 
steady with the exception of red dog 
which softened 50¢. Demand was not 
pressing and supply quite equal to 
this light inquiry. It was expected 
that the sub-zero weather settling 
over the area would improve demand 
as the new week began. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Sacked bran 
$41, bulk $37; sacked middlings $42, 
bulk $38; sacked red dog $43.50. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed market 
was sharply lower last week with in- 
creased offerings, but regained part 
of the loss when a good demand de- 
veloped on the decline. Quotations 
Dec. 31, burlaps: Sacked bran $44, 
gray shorts $45 (bulk bran $41, 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 44) 
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HEAT futures held strong at 

major markets, with excep- 
tional strength shown at Chicago dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending Jan. 
4. The only variance in this pattern 
of strength in all positions was a 
fractional depression of %¢ in basic 
May at Minneapolis, but futures rep- 
resenting next year’s spring wheat 
crop were strong. The general tone 
across the U.S., considering the holi- 
day interruptions, was excellent. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 4 were: Chicago—March $2.07%, 
May $2.02, July $1.82%, September 
$1.85142; Kansas City—March $2.01%4, 
May $1.98%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.13%, July $2.09% 

A major factor in the strengthening 
at Chicago was the movement of a 
sizable quantity of soft red wheat 
scheduled for export ports from that 
point. This was the initial transaction 
of this type in several months. 

The %¢ fractional depression in 
May at Minneapolis was probably at- 
tributable merely to holiday slack- 
ness, but basic futures for next 
spring’s wheat crop are strong, pos- 
sibly as an aftermath of tightness of 
the current crop and eagerness to 
require futures. 

The export situation is a dominant 
factor in the week’s market picture 
with activity strong and promising 
even greater strength in the days and 
weeks ahead. In the course of the 
week the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture issued new wheat flour au- 
thorization to Korea to purchase large 
amounts of wheat and flour. There 
was also a supplementary wheat au- 
thorization to Turkey for red and 
white wheat covering an additional 
1 million bushels wheat to the pre- 
vious authorization. 

In addition, Turkey completed large 
purchases of red and hard wheat for 
January shipment and the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service is accepting 
offers on more than 1.4 million hun- 
dredweights of flour for foreign relief 
distribution. 

Export bookings also picked up last 
week on the West Coast and prospects 
continue to look promising. India se- 
cured three large cargoes of white 
wheat for January, Korea booked 
white and a parcel of hard winters, 
and Pakistan, Japan and the United 
Arab Republic are expected to be in 
the market in the immediate future 
for substantial quantities of wheat. 

Extremely light receipts met with 
only a fair demand during the seven- 
day period ending Dec. 31. There 
were only about 300 cars during the 
first three days of the holiday short- 
ened period (including 30 for Com- 
modity Credit account.) Mill demand 
was very narrow but the premium 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 4 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 154%.¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Wheat Futures Display Strength; 
Export Activity Strong Factor 


basis was advanced 1¢ and cash values 
were up about 1%¢ since the basic 
May price was slightly stronger, too. 

Trade reports indicated that there 
will be substantial export business 
after the first of the year and owner- 
ship was encouraged by the settle- 
ment of the dock workers’ strike, 
since this assured exporters that 
shipments of flour and other grain 
would not be interrupted at these 
ports. Average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week ended Dec. 31 was 
14.83% compared with 14.49 for the 
same week last year. 


At the close on Dec. 31, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, through 11% protein 
traded at 5¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price; 12% protein 6¢ over; 13% 
protein 8¢ over; 14% protein 9@10¢ 
over; 15% protein 11@12¢ over; 16% 
protein 13@14¢ over; 17% protein 15 
@16¢ over the Minneapolis May, 
which closed on that date at $2.135¢. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


7 22% @2. 23% 
2.245% @2.25% 
2.2652 @2.27% 
2.2852 @2.29% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 


One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Y2 Ib. lower. 


To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.19%, 14% 
15% protein $2.23%, 16% 
17% protein $2.27%. 


Higher Protein Premiums Off 

A slight weakening trend in higher 
protein premiums is evident on the 
Kansas City wheat market, largely as 
a result of some heavier purchasing 
to-arrive, plus an expectation that 
liberal farm selling may occur during 
January. Many wheat growers must 
wait until after Jan. 1 to avoid selling 
two crops in one year with the result- 
ing tax increase. In recent years this 
has not built up any important grower 
sales volume in January, but there is 
some fear that it may do so this year, 
since better quality wheats are sell- 
ing well above the loan level, and 
there is plenty of protein available in 
the 1959 crop. 

Offerings of wheat last week were 
well absorbed, and mills were the 
most active buyers. The actual vol- 
ume of wheat available for sale was 
moderate. 

Premiums were off 1¢ on 12% pro- 
tein wheat and higher, while holding 
unchanged on the ordinary and lower 
protein levels. Ordinary wheat closed 
Jan. 4 at 2@3¢ over the March fu- 
ture, with 11.50% protein at 3@6¢ 
over. Twelve percent protein was off 
1¢ at 6@11¢ over, with 12.50% 8@13¢ 
over, 13% 9@15¢ over, 13.50% 10@ 
17¢ over and 14% 11@19¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


basis, | DNS or | NS 
protein $2.17%, 
protein $2.21%, 
protein $2.25%, 


2.00% @2.02'/2 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Jan. 4 at $2.35@2.36 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
*Dec. 27, 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo .. 7 
Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 433, 009 


Dec. 29, Dec. 31, 
1957- 1956- 
Jan. 5, Jan. 7, 
1958 1957 
751,506 606,445 
1,547,014 1,291,382 
"606 ,877 525,713 
583,192 567,367 
323,134 292,990 


*Previous 
week 
491,964 
1,277,147 
351,735 
478 437 
343,835 


633,414 
1,318,298 
554,229 
462.722 
386,498 





3,393,598 
77.3 


-» 4,390,166 
64,885,553 


Percentage of total U.S. output ... 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. tFour-day week. 


2,943,118 3,355,161 3,813,723 3,283,897 
77.3 75 75 75 


3,807,397 
60,495,387 


Crop year Seer production 
———— 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July it 
D 


*Dec. 27, ec. 2 
1959- 1958- 
Jan. 3, Previous Jan. 4, 
1960 1959 
Northwest 87 
Southwest ‘ 102 
Buffalo 112 
Central and S. E. ... 72 
Pacific Coast ...... 83 
Totals 93 
+Four-day week. 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 

output 
¥177,536 
#*132,236 
171,638 
278,179 


5-day week 
capacity 
.. 234,000 
. 234,000 
231,000 
. 237,000 


% Cca- 
pacity 
Dec 27-Jan. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. +Four-day week. 
Principal interior mills in 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


Flour 

output 
4420882 
+*359,728 
461,776 
504,174 


5-day week 
capacity 
.. 472,750 
. 472,750 
494,500 
. 430,500 


% ca- 
pacity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. tFour-day week. 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 

capacity 

.» 224,500 

. 224,500 
221,750 

. 287,500 


Flour 
output 
4235,636 
*218,281 
230,136 
304,209 


Dec. 27-Jan. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
+Four-day week. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 

.. 1,090,750 1,136,070 104 
. 1,090,750 #*1,058,866 97 


Dec. 27-Jan. 3 
Previous week 


Jan. 4, 
1959 
19,234,101 
38,024,968 
14,757,755 
15,120,363 
11,294,818 


1960 
19,159,389 
39,318,443 
13.694.396 
16.428.642 
12,376,687 


100,977,557 98,432,005 


Year ago .. 


1,068,800 1,088,162 102 
Two years ago 


1,032,000 1,099,275 106 

Five-year average ........ i 100 

Ten-year average eee ee 97 
"Revised. +Four-day week. 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 
capacity 

. 522,000 

. 522,000 
493,500 

. 475,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
4450,114 86 
¥351,735 67 
554,229 
558,465 


Dec. 27-Jan. 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago . 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
+Four-day week. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 643,750 
. 643,750 
643,750 
. 570,250 


Flour 

output 
+540,351 
+*478,437 
462,722 
629,489 


%e ca- 
pacity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. +Four-day week. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 466,500 433,009 
. 466,500 +*343,835 
Year ago 466,500 386,498 
Two years ago ... 315,000 314,922 

*Revised. +Four-day week. 


% Ca- 
pacity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 
Previous week 





delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 4¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.22% delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
moderate. 


Export bookings picked up last 
week in the Pacific Northwest with 
prospects more _ promising. India 
purchased 3 large cargoes of white 
wheat for January shipment. Korea 
took a parcel of white and also a 
parcel of hard winters. Pakistan, Jap- 
an and the United Arab Republic have 
indicated they would be in the market 
next week for substantial quantities 
of wheat. All this activity strengthen- 
ed the markets, with price advancing 
on white wheat. In some places 


prices were above’ the loan level, 
others below. But a limited amount 
of wheat was being bought, despite 
the fact that the bulk of supplies 
is now under loan. 

BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELAWARE PLANTING 


DOVER, DEL.—Delaware farmers 
planted 27,000 acres of winter wheat 
this fall for harvest in 1960, 2,000 
acres less than a year earlier, accord- 
ing to the marketing service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
crop is in good condition but yield 
prospects as of Dec. 1 fail to offset 
the decreased acreage, and the pro- 
duction forecast of 729,000 bu. for 
1960 is nearly 2% below the 1959 
crop. Rye planted this fall in the state 
totals 43,000 acres, the same as a 
year previous. 
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NEW BULK OPERATION—Pictured are representat:ves of Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, millers of Drinkwater Flour, on the occasion of the first ship- 
ment of bulk flour to Frozen-Rite Food Products Co. Frozen-Rite is one of 
the nation’s first and larger manufacturers of frozen biscuits. Left to right 
are O. R. Brooks, driver of the airslide truck used for delivery of flour from 
the mill; F. M. Carroll, Morten Milling Co.; Irving H. Comroe, president and 
board chairman of Frozen-Rite, and Joseph Thomason, Morten’s bakery rep- 


resentative. 


Dallas Firm Installs 


DALLAS, TEXAS Frozen-Rite 
Food Products Co., Dallas, makers of 
Frozen-Rite frozen has joined 
the ranks of users of bulk flour. Irv 
ing H. Comroe, president and board 
chairman, announced that the deliv- 
ery of the first load of Drinkwater 
Flour from Morten Milling Co. was 
made early in December 

“Our needs are for a high protein, 
low ash flour,”’ Mr. Comroe said, “and 
Morten has cooperated in working 
out details to provide this particulal 
kind of flour. During the past few 
years we have used Drinkwater Flow 
and a pseudo-bulk handling program 
with bins, but the demand for ow 
product has been so great that instal- 
lation of our present bulk system was 
inevitable.” 

Frozen-Rite 


rolls, 


has installed two bins 


with a capacity of 45,000 lb. each. 
Loading is done from the street, with 
delivery being made in bulk flour 


tank-type trucks 
used to unload 
and to distribute 
plant operation. 
Distribution of Frozen-Rite’s prod- 


Compressed air is 
the delivery truck 
flour through the 


ucts extends from coast-to-coast and 
from Minneapolis to Miami. The 
frozen rolls are also exported to 


Venezuela and Puerto Rico, Mr. Com- 
roe said. 

The firm was founded in 1946 by 
Sherman H. Comroe. The original 
plant was approximately 2,500 sq. ft 
and the freezing vault was 200 sq. ft 
Today, Frozen-Rite’s plant in Dallas 
occupies some 25,000 sq. ft. and 
boasts one of the largest freezers in 


the area. 
The annual volume in the Dallas 
operation has exceeded two and a 





Partnership Ended 
By Flour Firm’s 
Two Principals 


NEW YORK The partnership 
firm of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 82 


Beaver St., New York, was_ termin- 
ated and dissolved Dec. 31, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the firm’s 
principals. 

Cliff Morris will continue in the 
flour brokerage business from a new 
office at Suite 1150, Lincoln Build- 
ing, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
and Leo Frank will continue the 
merchandising end of the former 
partnership business under the name 
of Leo Frank Co. at the Beaver St, 
address. 





Bulk Flour System 


quarter million dollars annually, and 
plans call for additional expansion of 
the product line and a diversification 
into coffee cake, dessert cakes and a 
wide variety of baked and frozen bak- 
ery products as well as many un- 
baked and frozen items. 

Mr. Comroe, prior to his associa- 
tion with Frozen-Rite, was a consult- 
ing engineer. He also received a bach- 
elor of law degree and was admitted 
to the State Bar of Illinois in 1933 
Although he no longer practices law, 
he is active in the consulting metal- 
lurgic and engineering field. 

aac 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


AACC Section Plans 


January Meeting 


BUFFALO — Stanley T. 
research supervision control, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., will present a pa- 
per, “Flour Quality from the Baker's 
Viewpoint,” to the Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, at its meeting in the 
Erie County Technical Institute here 
Jan. 11. 

The group’s nominating committee, 
headed by Clayton Schneider, Henry 
& Henry, Inc., submitted the follow- 
ing slate of officers: Rebert Van 
Burek, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
chairman; Franklin Wagner, Feed- 
stuff Laboratories, vice chairman; 
Charles E. Bronold, George Urban 
Milling Co., secretary, and Vincent 
Lawson, the Pillsbury Co., treasurer. 

Nominations for executive com- 
mittee terms are: Stanley Skelskie, 
Loblaw, 


Titcomb, 


Inc., ome year; Norman 
Schack, Meyer Malt & Grain Co., 


two years, and George Wilkins, GLF 
Mill, three years. 





TOLEDO SHIPMENTS 
SET RECORD 


TOLEDO, OHIO —Grain shipped 
out of the Port of Toledo during the 
1959 navigation season set an all- 
time high mark, according to A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. 

Shipments in the season totaled 
13.5 million bushels, carried on 126 
ships, Mr. Schultz said. In the 1958 
season, 7.2 million bushels went out 
on 74 ships. Most of the grain goes 
into the export market. Mr. Schultz 
said the expectation is that the 1960 
season will see new records in ship- 
ments. 
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produced Russia and 
Europe. 

The demand for rye is limited to- 
day compared with earlier years 
Domestic disappearance in 1959 was 
about 23 million bushels and export 
about 5 million, a total of 28 mil- 
lion. With a total supply available 
of 38.1 million bushels and a possible 
disappearance of 28 million, the car- 
ryover next July 1 should be down 
to 10 million bushels, a bit lower than 


in western 


Rye Supply, Demand 
In Balance Because 


Of Price Levels 


FARGO—With the market price of 
rye well above the effective support 
price in Minneapolis, market demand 
and supply seem to be in better bal- 
ance. This puts rye in a stronger po- 
sition on the market than a year ago, 


according to Harry G. Anderson, ‘ sane , = ; 
Nortt 5 ge rete sien x College the 12 8 million in 1959 and same as in 
Nor akota ric re lege os 

rohegl AS mg B 1958, but not as low as it has ever 
extension farm economist. homm 

Mr. Anderson points out that the : ' 

I There could be times during the 

average government support rate on 


marketing year when available sup- 


rye has been running. 20¢ below 1958. - - , 
: . ‘i J plies of rye could be tight. However, 


The market price has been above the 


; : . : the rye price has had a tendency to 
effective support price in Minneapo- . Pp ; 
, axa wr, 9 follow wheat. 
lis recently. On Dec. 17, 1959, No. 2 ore : , ‘ 
—< as / ; The world rye production was 
rye was $1.15 bu. to $1.21 bu. which : ar ORc 
: down 4% in 1959. Imports of rye 
was about the same as on the com- . ate 4 : 
; On have been limited by presidential 
parable date in 1958. : seal $e 
- : ; proclamation to 33 million bushels 
Some interest has been shown in 


for each of the two marketing years 


rye because the production this past 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


season was down in North Dakota 
about 56% and in the U.S. about one 
third compared with the bumper crop 
of 1958. U.S. stocks of rye on farms 
were 12.1 million bushels, 7 million 
below last year and lowest since 
1953. Most of the stocks are in North 
Dakota and four other Great Plains 
states. Acreage and yields were down 
in 1959. 

Production has varied a great deal 
in North Dakota, Mr. Anderson says. 
It was as high as 31 million bushels 
in 1922 and as low as 1 million in 
1944. About 80% of the rye today is 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 
GRAIN MOVEMENT DROP 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain 
movement through the Hutchinson 
market showed a slight drop in 1958, 
although 4,575 more cars of wheat 
were received. Hutchinson wheat re- 
ceipts in 1959 totaled 29,545 cars, 
against the 1958 aggregate of 24,970. 
It was a better year all around, re- 
ports Stone Cowley, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, although total grain 
receipts were 31,729, compared with 
31,775 in 1958. 


= 








To New Post. The election of James L. Rankin, vice president 
and director of the Pillsbury Co., to the board of directors of Minnesota 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. has been announced. Mr. Rankin also is 


vice president of Renown Foundation; a director of the Millers National 
Federation and a member of its executive committee; chairman of the Wheat 
Flour Institute and vice chairman of the merchandising committee, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. He is also a director of the Minnesota Employers 
Assn. 


Sales Manager. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has named E, I. 
Schumm as sales manager of its corn milling division. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by Thomas W. Staley, president of the division, which 
headquarters at Kansas City. For the past 10 years Mr. Schumm has been 
with General Foods, Inc., at Kankakee, Il., in charge of the sale of products 
similar to those produced by the dry corn milling process. 


To Board. National Biscuit Co. has elected William H. Moore to 
its board of directors. Mr. Moore is chairman of the board of Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. He is also a director of a number of other firms, including 
American Can Co., a large railroad, an aviation corporation and an insurance 
firm, among others. 


in Minneapolis. The Oshkosh, Wis., representative of W. J. 
Jennison Co., Frank J. Kenny, is in Minneapolis this week conferring with 
company officials on business. 


Reserve Bank: Chairman. Appointed chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis for 1960 is Dr. O. B. Jesness, retired 
head of the University of Minnesota department of agricultural economics. 
He has been a member of the bank’s board of directors and a deputy chair- 
man since 1955. He succeeds Leslie Perrin, retired president of General Mills, 
Inc., whose term has expired. Mr. Perrin will leave the board. 


Elected President. As president of the Chelan County (Wash.) 
Wheat Growers Assn., the membership has elected Harry V. Harris. Other 
officers are L. B. Jagla of Wenatchee, first vice president; Earl Burts, Wen- 
atchee, second vice president, and Bradley Meyer, Chelan, secretary-treasurer. 
Elected to the board of directors were Richard Dilling of Malaga and Thomas 
Myer of Chelan. 
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ECENTLY the Kingsley Pretzel 

Co. was purchased by one of 
the nation’s largest manufacturers of 
potato chips and snack foods. The 
pattern of acquisition represented by 
this purchase has become a common 
occurrence on the American industrial 
scene. The reasons are not difficult 
to find. 

A small, privately owned company 
continues to grow until it reaches a 
point beyond which further growth 
necessitates an outlay of capital and 
the development of merchandising 
and marketing techniques which it 
cannot afford. Result? The company 
is sold to a large corporation which 
possesses the necessary means to con 
tinued growth. 

Somewhat different, but just as 
prevalent a reason for selling a pri- 
vately owned business to a large cor- 
poration is found in the exorbitant 
inheritance taxes that a small busi- 
ness has to pay when its founder and 
sole owner dies. It was a combination 
of these two reasons that forced the 
owner of the Kingsley Pretzel Co. 
to sell out. 

Almost overnight the Kingsley 
Pretzel family, consisting of little 
more than 100 employees, became a 
member of a large corporation con- 
sisting of thousands of employees and 
many companies. The sales volume of 
the Kingsley company which had in- 
creased 35% in the last three years, 
is currently about $2 million. Now 
that the company has been absorbed 
by the C. B, Spangler Corp. this sales 
volume is only a drop in the bucket 
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A Problem—and How It Was Solved 


Or ‘A Story of Help for Growing Pains’ 


By DR. PETER J. HAMPTON 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Hampton is Director of Psy- 
chological Services and Associate 
Professor, Psychology, at the Uni- 
versity of Akron and a consulting 
psychologist, clinical and _ indus- 
trial, in private practice. He grad- 
uated from the University of 
Manitoba, with honors, in 1938 
and obtained his M.A. in 1940. He 
secured his Ph.D. at the University 
of Minnesota and Western Reserve 
University in 1950. The recipient 
of many awards, research grants, 
he has co-authored several books 
and authored more than 100 
papers on psychology published in 
professional journals and maga- 
zines. His practical experience in 
psychological work covers a wide 
field and many organizations have 
used his talents and skills in solv- 
ing their problems, including the 
U.S. Air Force. Though the names 
of the companies concerned have 
been changed, Dr. Hampton's story 
concerns an actual case which his 
unit recently completed. 





of an ever so much larger sales vol- 
ume enjoyed by the parent corpora- 
tion. The growing pains experienced 
by the Kingsley Pretzel Co. as a re- 
sult of this sudden change have been 
considerable. In an attempt to re- 
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solve these pains the president of the 
company called on us, a group of 
consulting psychologists, for help. 
The Problem: 

The problem as seen by the presi- 
dent of the Kingsley company was to 
find out in a hurry what he could 
expect from his personnel in the way 
of additional services. This, he rea- 
lized, would require a careful per- 
sonal auditing of all of his employees. 
Only in this way, he felt, could he 
find out what assets and liabilities 
each one possessed. If, he reasoned, 
an employee possessed little in the 
way of additional strength that could 
be made use of in a rapidly expanding 
company, then it was best to know 
this so that the employee could be 
“frozen’”’ on his present job with pres- 
ent responsibilities. If, on the other 
hand, an employee possessed assets 
that could be made use of, but which 
required some grooming, then he was 
willing to invest the time and money 
to give such an employee an oppor- 
tunity to improve himself. 

Finally, if an employee possessed 
certain assets that had not as yet 
been made use of in his work, and 
were ready for use, then such assets 
could be regarded as stock in trade 
and filed for possible future use in 
promotion to another position or in 
accepting additional responsibilities. 
The president himself had been so 
busy succeeding that he had been 
unable to take advantage of as much 
college education as he would like to 
have. This lack of formal education 
has made him somewhat unsure of 
himself in competition with the other 
presidents and vice presidents of the 
C. B. Spangler Corp. Asking for con- 
sulting services from us at the Uni- 


versity of Akron was his way of bal- 
ancing the account. 
The Search: 

The initial search for talent con- 


ducted by us as representatives of 
the University of Akron Psychologi- 
cal Services Department consisted of 
the administration of a number of 
psychological tests which were de- 
signed to sample those areas of be- 
havior which are regarded as impor- 
tant to success on the job. The tests 
used sampled the following areas of 
behavior: Learning ability, mathe- 
matics ability, color perception, oc- 
cupational and recreational interests, 
attitudes and morale, personality and 
temperament, and a series of special 
aptitudes including aptitude to work 
with the number system; aptitude to 
write and talk fluently; aptitude to 
figure out solutions to problems, that 
is, judgment; aptitude to understand 
words and information used in busi- 
ness and industry; aptitude to re- 
member names and faces; aptitude 
to recognize common tools; and apti- 
tude to perceive two dimensional 
space relations. 

The sampling also included a care- 
ful evaluation of different perform- 
ance characteristics such as: (1) De- 
partment operations, including bud- 
gets, schedules, attention to rules and 
care of equipment; (2) employee re- 
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lations, including discipline, personnel 
management, employee development 
and leadership; (3) job knowledge, 
including grasp of work methods and 
procedures, decision making and 
adaptability; (4) personal work hab- 
its, including initiative, ingenuity, 
loyalty, friendliness and cooperation. 
Upon completion of the testing, test 
results were profiled and discussed 
with the president. As a result of 
this discussion it was decided to make 
more adequate use of the talents that 
were uncovered. A training program 
was set up to help employees over- 
come weaknesses and limitations. 


The People: 

The employees chosen for remedia- 
tion training include? the administra- 
tive assistant to the presicent, the 
sales manager, the generai superin- 
tendent, the purchasing agent, a 
number of supervisors and a few em- 
ployees who appeared to be good po- 
tential supervisors. Test pre‘les for 
the four top level employees revealed 
upon examination that the company’s 
top employees had many strengths, 
but also a few rather serious weak- 
nesses. 

@ The administrative assistant to the 
president showed up as being some- 
what perfectionistic and rather appre- 


hensive and anxious. 
@The general superintendent was 
found lacking in decision making 


ability. A careful examination of his 
decision making behavior pointed to 
the fact that in many instances where 
decisions had to be made he would 
try to straddle the fence, as it were. 
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“Know How” 
“Want To” 





One’s No Good Without the Other 


All the "Know How" in the world would be largely 


wasted without equally generous portions of 
"Want To." 


At Gooch's they are skilled in all phases of milling. 
They know how to clean, blend and temper wheat for 
proper milling. They know how to set the rolls, puri- 


fiers and sieves for the granulation and purity of our 


product. 








Yes, they have the "Know How" to do all the things 
that must be done to produce a good Bakery Flour. 
But most of all, they have the ‘Want To" and do 


these things exactly right on every order of Gooch's 
Best Flour. 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 


best in a Hard Winter Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 
Wheat Flour. 


SPRING LOAF 


This is our top-quality 

Spring Wheat Flour. 
High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 


ne GOOCH'S BEST 


Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 


eolp Nucor —.. roves 


Wheat Clear Flour. Our 
friends say it's Tops in 
its Field. 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. 
Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for the 
baking trade. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 








Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 




















Dr. Peter J. Hampton 


He was very eager to please and so 
tried to elicit many opinions from 
his supervisors and other employees 
before he was willing to commit him- 
self to a decision of his own. Since 
his position often required making 
decisions on the spur of the moment, 
the delay occasioned by his attempt 
to oversample caused both loss of 
time and money. 


@ The most important personal limi- 
tation found in the purchasing agent 
was a wide gap between mental ca- 
pacity and drive. Here was a person 
who had very superior intelligence 
but was actually applying very little 
of it on the job. He showed a very 
low level of motivation and in other 
respects appeared to play himself 
short far as mental functioning 
was concerned. His almost compulsive 
interests in music and in drinking 
were attempts to run away from 
himself and his problems. 


@ The sales manager was found to 
be a person who was literally ‘burn- 
ing himself up.” There was need to 
have him slow down so he would last 
longer. True, he had done wonders 
for the company. His sales techniques 
had met with great But if 
he was to be of continued use to the 
company, he would have to slow down 
on energy consumption 


as 


success. 


These, then, were the top personali- 
ties in whom the president felt the 
company should invest further so 
that they could be groomed for great- 
er responsibilities. 


The Training: 

The training that followed the per- 
sonal auditing was a combination of 
formal and informal attempts to over- 
come the limitations shown by the 
top employees of the Kingsley Pretzel 
Co. 

The training was made up of five 
phases. The first of these consisted 
of three two-hour meetings. During 
these meetings the general procedure 
for training was explained and the 
general functions of remediation im- 
in different 


provement areas were 
discussed. One group session was de- 
voted to decision making. Another 


session was devoted to mental func- 
tioning. A third session was devoted 
to a discussion of personality and 
temperament changes and the use 
of special aptitudes. Following the 
group meetings individual sessions 
were scheduled for each one of the 
employees participating in the re- 
mediation program. 

During the initial individual ses- 
sions the pattern for the next phases 
of the training program was worked 
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out. The first of these phases con- 
sisted of having participants enroll 
in a self-improvement course with 


the University of Akron’s Community 
College. The reason for this was dual. 
It was felt that the employee would 
benefit by learning to understand 
himself better as he listened and par 
ticipated in class discussion on the 
nature, the underlying causes, and 
the ways and means of improvement 


of such important areas of human 
behavior as verbal communication, 
decision making, initiative, morale, 


building self-confidence, speed reading 
and similar behaviors of success. The 


second reason for recommending for- 


mal courses was to have the em- 
ployee commit himself to the class 
work as laid out by the rules and 


regulations of the course. This com- 
mitment, we felt, would, in part, 
function as a deterrent and so would 
discourage the employee from drop- 
ping the training before it was com- 
pleted. 

The third phase of remediation, 
designated as personal merchandising, 
consisted of having the trainee tell 
friends and acquaintances about the 
course work undertaken by him. We 
felt that this additional commitment 
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in that it would 
force the trainee to declare himself 
to his friends—usually prestige per- 
sons that he would try hard not to 
let down. In other words, we forced 
the employee to make a promise not 
only to himself, but to his friends, 
his company and to the university. 
This way, we felt, it would be next 
to impossible for the trainee to be- 
come a backslider. And we were right. 

The next phase of the training con- 
sisted of bibliotherapy and audio- 
therapy. Each one of the trainees was 
put on a program of selected readings 
and selected listenings. The readings 


would be helpful 





‘SOL 


Says U.S. State Department’s Magazine America about 
Conrad Solomonson of Commander Larabee 
















O **. . . The oldest Solomonson son 
has worked a great deal for a 17-year- 
old ... He puts aside money for college. 
He owns a 1952 Chevrolet automobile 
and a fourteen-foot runabout with a 30 
horsepower motor.” 


ZiEME 
‘COJIb 3EMJIW’ 


(THE SALT OF THE EARTH) 


H olding a lively family conference, Mr. & Mrs. 

Conrad Solomonson and their four boys admire the issue 

of America in which they appear. Printed in two languages— 
Russian and Polish—the magazine spreads word on life in the 
U.S. to people beyond the “Iron Curtain.” 
Searching for a family to use in telling the 
story of the city of Minneapolis, the eyes of 
America’s editors fell on Conrad and his 


family. Liked and respected 


Norwegians, Finns, 
and Icelanders. . 


3) **... Entertainment for Solomonsons includes the Minnesota 
State fair, an occasional trip to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra, the Shrine circus, rarely the movies and often sporting 
events... Mrs. Solomonson also takes her children—and sometimes 
the neighborhood youngsters—on tours of manufacturing plants 
and civic buildings. ‘I call them educational tours,’ she said,” 





job and off, Conny has worked 31 
of his 48 years for Commander Larabee 
and is maintenance superintendent 
of our Minneapolis flour mill. 

As a milling employee, he follows 
his father, Edward, 82, who 

came to this country from Sweden 
at the age of 3. His father 

helped build our Nokomis mill 

in 1914, and worked later for 
Commander Larabee itself 

in maintenance and in serving 

the city trade. “Conrad,” says 
America, “‘is typical of the 
residents of the City of Water, 
which in its largest single 

ethnic group, includes Swedes, 
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| 2) “One of the Solomonson family 
projects is the house in which they 


roof, adding two more bedrooms and 
now is building a family room and 
doing some remodeling, including 
oak paneling in the living room.” 
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consisted of pamphlets discussing the 
behaviors with respect to which the 
employee was undertaking the re- 
mediation training. Examples of these 
pamphlets are as follows: Building 
Self-Confidence; a Guide to Logical 
Thinking; Understanding Yourself; 
How to be a Better Speaker; Getting 
Along With Others; etc. 

The audiotherapy consisted of lis- 
tening to sound recordings on such 
topics as: Making the Most of Your 
Intelligence; Learning to Control 
Your Emotions; How to Become Less 
Sensitive; and How to Become More 
of an Extrovert. We find that sound 
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recordings are especially helpful in 
remediation training because while 
trainees may object somewhat to a 
number of re-readings of the same 
pamphlet, they will not object to a 
number of re-listenings of the same 
record. Repetitive on-slaughts on in trainee’s socio-economic environment 
sight building material, we find, are and his living economy. The counsel- 
necessary if we are to help the trainee or held a number of individual coun- 
bring up to conscious awareness ex-_ seling sessions with each trainee in 
periences from his sub-conscious, an effort to determine to what extent 
which he needs to re-appraise before the newly learned ways of behavior 
he can make the necessary attitu- could be applied. 
dinal changes. The results of the remediation 
The final phase of the training in- training program are not all in as 
volved working with the trainees on yet. Many of them, however, 


an individual counseling basis. During 
the personal counseling sessions the 
newly acquired ways of changing or 
modifying behavior and attitudes 
were discussed in relation to the op- 
portunity provided for change in the 


are al 





. Conrad literally raised the 


A 


LARABEE 


2) “|. Religion is an in- 


tegral part of the Solomonson 
plan. They walk every Sunday 
—seven blocks—to Our Re- 
deemer Lutheran church, The 
boys go to services, Sunday 
School, confirmation class and 
Junior League. 








© ‘... Mother Solomonson believes 
that a boy’s life cannot be complete 
without music. Bruce, Daryl and Earl 
all learned piano. Bruce played cornet 
in the junior high band three years. 
Daryl on the clarinet in the school 
band and Ear! plays violin and banjo.” 


” 





a 


“And thus you have the Solomonson family,” concludes the article, 
‘“‘a family that relatively few people in their own home town ever have 
met. It’s a family probably best described by a long-time friend, 
Judge Thomas Tallakson of the Juvenile Division, Hennepin County 
District Court: 

‘Their whole life is built around the family, the home, the cottage. 
Everything is planned for expansion as the boys grow. 


‘They are the salt of the earth. If children could choose what family 


they would like to be born into . . . they couldn’t pick a better one 
than the Solomonsons.’ ”’ 

* * * 
We are proud of the Solomonsons, too, especially since Conrad is 


one of the many, many fine folks who help make Commander Larabee 
better to buy from. 


ommanpen ff F0utin Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND + MINNEAPOLIS 
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ready in evidence 

@ The administrative assistant to the 
president says that she is a better 
wife as a result of the insights into 
herself that she has gained. She says 
she is less perfectionistic, both with 
her husband and her children. She 
also claims that she is less worried 
now when things do not go as well 
as she expects them to go at the 
plant. 


@ The general superintendent says 
that he is making decisions more 
readily now and is less anxious about 
the outcome. He finds that he does 
not have to know all the facts before 
making a decision. An adequate sam- 
pling is enough. He also points out 
that he makes fewer decisions now 
on the basis of impulse or wishful 
thinking. 


@ The purchasing agent points out 
that he has been on the wagon for 
more than three months. He also finds 
that he doesn’t have to be as com 
pulsive about his music as before. 
@ The sales manager is in the pro- 
cess of hiring an assistant who will 
share his responsibilities. He also has 
eased his situation by working out 
better sales prediction methods and 
better procedures for calling on buy- 
ers. 


Conclusion: 

The president feels good about the 
experiment—so good, in fact, that 
the other day when we left the com- 
pany he took me into his office, 
opened a large impressive wooden 
box and asked me to choose a hand- 
made tie for myself, made especially 
for the friends of the Kingsley Pret- 
zel Co. I was pleased because as a 
representative of the University of 
Akron in this work that we do with 
industry we are now considered 
friends of the Kingsley Pretzel Co. 
and the larger corporation which now 
counts the Kingsley Pretzel Co. as 
one of its affiliates. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF fF LirFeE— 


Southern Bakeries 


Declares Dividend 


ATLANTA, GA. An extra com- 
mon stock dividend of 5% was de- 
clared by The Southern Bakeries Co. 
board of directors at its December 
meeting. The special dividend is pay- 
able Feb. 15, 1960, to stockholders 
of record Feb. 1, 1960. 

The board also declared quarterly 
dividend No. 90 of 124%¢ on both pre- 
ferred and common shares; an addi- 
tional preference dividend (No. 98), 
of 12%¢ on preferred shares, and 
18% ¢ interest to holders of the new 
$10 debentures. Dividends were pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1960, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 15, 1959. 

Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, re- 
ported that Southern’s earnings for 
the 48 weeks ended Nov. 28 were up 
by 83%. Per share earnings were 
$3.14 on common and participating 
preferred shares before provision for 
income tax and after provision for a 
12%¢ per share preferred dividend. 
The corresponding 1958 per share 
earnings were $2.90. These compara- 
tive figures reflect the 2-for-1 stock 
split in July, 1959, and assume full 
redemption of former stock shares. 

These dividends maintain South- 
ern Bakeries’ unbroken record of 
quarterly dividends paid consecutive- 
ly since 1935. This is also the 16th 
consecutive quarter of profit improve- 
ment since the present management 
assumed control in December, 1955. 
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Sara Lee Completes Modern, 
$4 Million Production Unit 


CHICAGO—-The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., recently completed its mod- 
ern bakery plant on Chicago’s north- 


west side. 

Charles W. Lubin, president, said 
the building represents “fulfillment 
of a life-longydiream to build and 


equip one of the finest bakery proc- 
essing plants in the world.” 

The building, which cost $4 million 
to construct and equip, is a one-story, 
trapezoid shaped structure contain- 
ing 140,000 sq. ft. including a new 
addition. 

Work is now proceeding on a 30,000 


sq. ft. addition to the plant. This 
addition was made after it became 
apparent that the new building al- 
ready three times the size of the 
previous Sata Lee plant, would not 
be adequate to meet production 


needs. It is expected that work on 
this section will be finished by March 
# 

The brand new air-conditioned bak- 
ery represents the fourth location 
for the nine-year-old Kitchens of 
Sara Lee. In 1951, the original bak- 
ery covered only 2,000 sq. ft. In 1952, 
the company quadrupled its space, 
taking 8,000 sq. ft. on Chicago's north 
side, and in April, 1953, the company 
moved again to a 35,000 sq. ft. plant. 

Air Conditioned 

The entire plant is air conditioned 
and completely sealed off from out- 
side dust, dirt, and heat. Filtered air 
conditioning throughout the building 
eliminates all impurities and main- 
tains constant, controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity for control of the 
products as well as the ingredients. 

Outstanding feature of this plant is 


the 40,000 ft. processing area where 
the Sara Lee products are made. 
Walls of the processing area are 


made of pastel colored ceramic glazed 
tile, while the floors are made of 
dairy-style brick. The tile walls are 
coved into the floor, similar to hos- 
pital construction to provide for easy 
cleaning. 

Sanitation is an outstanding factor 
of the bakery. Special power operat- 
ed floor scrubbing machines, power 
operated sweepers, and vacuum 
cleaners are used for daily scrubbing 
and sweeping of all floor areas. The 
tile walls require no painting and al- 
low for quick washing from ceiling 
to floor. 

Experimental Bakery 

Working under direction of re- 
search, a capable staff of quality con- 
trol personnel supervises the analyti- 
cal, chemical and bacteriological test- 
ing of all materials and ingredients 
used in Sara Lee products, All in- 
gredients are checked on a daily ba- 
sis to insure uniform quality. Next 
door to the laboratory is the experi- 
mental bakery, under the supervision 
of a graduate home economist. 

Sara Lee receives daily shipments 
of all perishable ingredients. A bulk 
fluid system gives complete quality 
control and maximum sanitation. The 
system consists of four 1,500 gal. and 
two 500 gal. stainless steel lined, 
jacketed, refrigerated and thermo- 
statically controlled tanks for stor- 
ing daily deliveries of fresh milk, 
fresh whole eggs and fresh egg yolk. 

Each morning, daily requirements 
of the liquid ingredients are received 
from local dairies and egg-breaking 





aluminum. Rigid, but light! 
Easy to keep clean! 


pan capacity. 
63" x 30" x 19". 


proof casters. 


minutes. 


LADDER-ESCAPE 


100 Berkley St., Phila. 44, 





® Two models—I5 or 20 
® Overall dimensions — 


© 3" hard rubber grease- 


Knocked down for low ship- 
ping rates. Shipping weight 
app. 40 lbs. Assemble in 15 


NEW! LIGHT-WEIGHT ALUMINUM 


PAN RACK 


Now! A pan rack that's 
ideal for freezers and re- 
tard boxes! Made of rust- 
proof, strong channel type 
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CO. OF AMERICA 


Pan Rack Division 


Pa. DAvenport 4-6539 


DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN 
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NEW PLANT—Exterior view of the new Kitchens of Sara Lee in Chicago. 
The 140,000 sq. ft. structure of aluminum, glass and brick construction repre- 
sents a building and equipment investment of $4 million. 


plants, and are pumped _ through 
stainless steel pipes into the tanks 
From the storage tanks, the fluids 
are pumped directly into the mixing 
room as needed. Electronic controls 
in the mixing room operate the en- 
tire system. None of the fresh prod- 
ucts are ever exposed to air until 
reaching the mixers. 

Other fresh ingredients including 
pecans, cream cheese, yeast, sour 
cream and butter are also received 
at this point. The ingredients are im- 
mediately placed in_ refrigerated 
rooms with the receiving doors open- 
ing directly into the warehouse for 
quick access, and the service doors 
leading into the mixing room. 

Bulk Storage 


A section of the warehouse is com- 
posed of specially designed bulk stor- 
age bins for storing bulk flour and 
sugar. The bulk ingredients are pneu- 
matically transferred from railroad 
cars on a private siding directly into 
the storage bins. From the bins, the 
sugar and flour are distributed pneu- 
matically to the automatic scales in 
the mixing room. 

When the proper weight is attained 
in the over-head scales in the mixing 
room, the motorized valves on top of 
the scales automatically shut off, re- 
turning any surplus material to the 
proper storage bins. No dust or other 
foreign particles can reach the con- 
tents of the bins. 

The temperature in the mixing and 
make-up room is maintained at a 
constant 70-72° all year round, re- 
gardless of outside weather. 

The dough mixing machines are 
specially designed, imported Swiss 
machines that simulate hand mixing 
methods. Above the mixing machines 
are automatic scales and the pneu- 
matic pipes through which the vari- 
ous ingredients are brought to the 
mixers from the receiving and ware- 
house areas. 

After the Danish doughs are mixed, 
a long, tedious and tender process 
follows, requiring several sheeting 
operations. The rich 93-score butter 
is rolled into the dough so that the 
final dough ends up with 81 folds or 
layers of dough and butter. The Dan- 
ish dough is then placed in a refrig- 
erated retarder overnight and is used 
for the next day’s coffee cakes. 

The non-Danish batters go direct- 
ly from the mixing machines to the 
homogenizing machines for final mix- 
ing to achieve the fine, close, and 
even texture with just the right 
amount of air. From the homogeniz- 
ing mixers, the batter is pumped 
through stainless steel pipes to the 
depositing machines in the baking 
room. The depositing machines put 
just the right amount of batter in the 
aluminum foil containers, which then 
go into the bake ovens. 

On one side of the mixing and 


make-up room is the make-up line 
specially designed to control uniform- 
ity, quality and texture. The Danish 
dough is delivered from the refrig- 
erated retarder rooms where it has 
been kept overnight and is then 
sheeted through the special make-up 
line in continuous strips. The bottom 
dough sheet receives a special filling 
after which the top dough sheet is 
gently deposited over it and later 
sized. The dough is then cut auto- 
matically to desired weight and size, 
following which the cakes are made 
up by hand, deposited in foil pans 
and automatically discharged on to 
an especially designed conveyor and 
elevator that carries the coffee cakes 
into a custom-built proofer to allow 
the dough to rise before baking. 


From the proofer, the dough pieces 
are carried into the baking room 
where they are automatically sprayed 
with whole fresh eggs, and then 
showered with pecans, streusel or 
other toppings. An automatic trans- 
fer then carries them into the ovens 
for baking 

The three ovens in the baking 
room have a capacity of many thou- 
sand cakes per hour. After the cof- 
fee cakes receive their toppings they 
go into the ovens and are automati- 
cally discharged at the other end, 
one row of carrying trays at a time, 
and are mechanically transferred in- 
to the after-coolers. There is one 
cooler for each of the three ovens. 
The non-Danish cakes also go direct- 
ly from the ovens into the coolers. 


The three automatic coolers re- 
ceive the products at temperatures 
varying from 212-220°. Inside the 
coolers, clean washed and filtered air 
cools the cakes to just the right tem- 
perature for icing and packaging. 

From the coolers the cakes are 
transferred to the icing machines. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 

Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, celloph and kages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 











To bake the best . 
| buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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From here the cakes are transported 
into an especially designed icing 
cooling tunnel where the surface of 
the icing is properly conditioned for 
packaging. After leaving this room 
the cakes are ready for packaging. 

The packaging lines automatically 
deposit the closure covers on the fin- 
ished cakes and seal them. The closed 
foil pans are then placed in cartons 
and are ready for shipment. 

Sara Lee currently produces eight 
baked products distributed in U.K., 
Germany, North Africa, South Amer- 
ica, the British West Indies, Canada, 
Newfoundland and all 50 states, in- 
cluding the territory of Puerto Rico. 

Since its founding in 1951, the com- 
pany has experienced rapid growth. 
Gross sales in 1951 were $400,000. In 
1957, sales totaled $13 million, and 
in 1958 surpassed the $15 million 
mark. During 1959, sales were running 
80% ahead of 1958, due to a record 
sales increase of the present product 
line and introduction of new prod- 
ucts, the company reports. 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
Ww 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Tri-State Bakers 


Map ‘Streamlined’ 


Convention Plans 


NEW ORLEANS A streamlined 
program is being mapped by officers, 
chairmen and committeemen of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn., for the an- 
nual convention scheduled here Feb. 
7-9. 

The business sessions Feb. 8-9 will 
start with a noon luncheon. A na- 
tionally prominent speaker will be 
featured at each session, it was ex- 
plained by William L. Wolf, Wolf 
Baking Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La., 
chairman of the Tri-State board. 

“Starting the day’s business at 
noontime,” Mr. Wolf explained, “will 
make it much more convenient for 
delegates, besides affording more 
time to sleep in the morning after 
a night in New Orleans.” 

The board chairman also stated 
that some demonstrations for retailers 
will be featured during the forenoon, 
before the opening of the general 
sessions. 

As usual, entertainment features 
will be offered. The cocktail party 
and officers’ reception is scheduled 
for the opening evening under the 
chairmanship of Maurice’ Brooks, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New Orleans. 
The ever-popular attraction, an after- 
noon at the race track, is also on 
the entertainment program. This will 
be handled by Carl Goldenberg, Hol- 
sum Bakeries, Inc., and John E. 
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CHICAGO 


meals of the day. 


hangers or as back bar displays. 


Breakfast Means Good Morning,” 


sity for an adequate breakfast. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 














LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











ABA Plans Good Breakfast Campaign 


“Good Breakfast Means Good Morning’’— 
means good business to the thousands of bakers, allied and related 
industries and association groups who are cooperating to make the 
1960 Good Breakfast campaign, scheduled for February and March, 
one of the most successful promotions in the food field. 

Sponsored by the Bakers of America Program of the American 
Bakers Assn., this will be the eighth annual promotion drive designed 
to inform the public that breakfast is as important as the other two 


Studies show that almost 40% of Americans either skip or skimp 
on breakfast. The Good Breakfast promotion will emphasize the need 
for correcting this situation, to improve general health. 

The campaign promotes the use of toast, rolls, fruit, fruit juice, 
hot and cold cereals, breakfast meats, eggs, milk, soup, jams and other 
spreads, butter, margarine and various beverages. 

Two colorful 24x18 in. posters designed by the Bakers of America 
Program for use during February and March are available through 
bakers, for use in restaurants, groceries and other retail outlets. The 
four color posters may be used on trucks, as window streamers, as wire 


National consumer interest will be stimulated by newspaper and 
magazine articles on breakfasts and special attention will be given to 
radio scripts and television program suggestions. 

Specially arranged breakfasts, 
will be served by educational insti- 
tutions, service organizations and women’s clubs, pointing up the neces- 


and it also 


tying in with the theme, “Good 








Koerner of John E. Koerner and Co., 
both of New Orleans. 

Featured billing goes to the Mon- 
day afternoon and evening party 
sponsored by the Allied Trades of 
Tri-State, headed by Frank Lanasa 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and Christy 
J. Smith, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co. 

Lakewood Country club will be 
the scene of the allied party planned 
on a basis of “something doing every 
minute!” 

William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. 
Bakery, New Orleans, will again di- 
rect the annual banquet on the clos- 
ing night. Special entertainment will 
be provided under the chairmanship 
of Christy Smith. 

General convention committee 
chairman is Robert Morton, Coloni- 
al Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., who 
is vice president for Tri-State in 
Mississippi. Also in the group are J. 
Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala.; Andreas F. Reising, 
Sunrise Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans; 
Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bak- 
ery, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Charles Mag- 
gio, Tasty Baking Co., Inc., Baton 








Rouge, past president of Tri-State, 
and Mr. Wolf. 

Registrations will ve handled by 
Henry Folse, Charles Dennery, Inc., 
New Orleans, and a group of allied 
tradesmen. Arrangements are being 
made for advance registration to save 
time. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
at once, Bob Morton pointed out. 
Requests should be directed to the 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. 
Mention should be made that appli- 
cant is coming for the Tri-State 
convention. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 








Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “‘Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW  (iGamiMtlaiSanie 
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194 had more than its 

quota of dark days. 
But May 27th was not one of 
them. For it saw the opening of 
the first National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense at Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was this con- 
ference which first heard from 
American bakers, the promise 
of voluntary bread enrichment. 


Fleischmann’s, of course, had 
representatives at that meeting. 
More important, it was Fleisch- 
mann scientists who performed 
an essential part of the explora- 
tory work the government 
needed to develop an effective 
enrichment program. (Later, it 
was a_ Fleischmann-produced 
film, The Modest Miracle, which 
took the story of bread enrich- 
ment to the American people.) 








Today, Stamford, Connecticut, 
hears the buzz of Fleischmann’s 
scientific activities. Here, in a 
model commercial bakery, our 
staff of research people prove 
Fleischmann’s Yeast under the 
same conditions you face. 


Fleischmann’s skilled research 
teams, therefore, are literally a 
behind-the-scenes service to the 
baking industry. For, by con- 
stantly working to improve all 
our products, they help you to 
do a better and/or a more eco- 
nomical job. 


This Fleischmann tradition of 
service through research is one 
of the reasons why so many of 
the country’s bakers put their 
faith in—always insist on— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 





1960-—Year of Challenge, 


ABA 


It's Time to Lay Groundwork 
For ‘Healthiest Decade’ of All 


E HAVE closed our bocks on the fifties 
W iu started a decade already labeled ‘the 
fabulous 60's,” the fantastic 60's, the exciting 60’s, 
or any other superlatives you care to apply. 

Just how fabulous the 60’s will be for the bak- 
ing industry is a matter for conjecture; a matter 
which hinges on a variety of 
things. Not the least of which 
are the forecasts of things to 
come in the way of national 
income, national population. 
‘ Economists are predicting 
that by 1970 our total produc- 
tion of goods and services will 
be $750 billion, compared with 
$480 billion in 1959. Personal 
income will top $600 billion, compared with $380 
billion in '59, and consumer spending will be $475 
billion, as against $311 billion. By 1970 there will 
be 220 million people compared with 178 million 

today. 

These last figures are the ones that interest 
most of us—-more people with more money to 
spend—-more mouths to feed and plenty of money 
with which to buy food. The future looks bright, 
the opportunities are obvious for those industries, 
companies and individuals prepared to take full 
advantage of what lies ahead. 

What can the baking industry do to take full 
advantage of these opportunities? Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers Assn., 
says that “teamwork” is the key to food industry 
vigor in the exciting 60’s. It could well be that 
“teamwork” will be the key to Baking Industry 
vigor in the 60's, “teamwork” to promote the en- 
tire food industry, and “teamwork” to promote 
bakery foods to the American public. 

One baker on his own may be able, through 
aggressive merchandising, to increase his own vol- 
ume of sales at the expense of his competitors. 
But for a healthy increase in the over-all demand 
for bakery foods, it will take the combined efforts 
of all bakers in a given region and in the nation 
as a whole. 
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The baking industry has a story to tell which 
no one baker can tell. It is a story which must be 
told by all industry members, working together. 
This combination of effort will be a major factor 
in resolving the question of whether our industry 
is to continue in its present makeup. 

Newer knowledge of nutrition is providing us 
with major tocls with which to build our industry 
volume. Greater emphasis is being placed on the 
value of carbohydrates in the diet. Recognition of 
the nutritional value of enriched bread has spread 
steadily. 

A case in point is an article in a recent issue 
of Fortune magazine, discussing a reducing diet 
used by a prominent business leader. Bread was 
prominent in good quantity in the diet and empha- 
sis was laid On the importance of carbohydrates 
in preventing excessive accumulation of choles- 
terol—a contributing factor, many doctors believe, 
in coronary problems. 

Cereals, including bakery foods, now command 
one fourth of the charts which pcrtray the basic 
foods. Up to the past year they occupied only one- 
seventh of the space in these charts. 

Attention is being focused in many ways on 
bakery foods as essentials in the complete diet. 
Increasing this attention is a job for all of us, 
working together. 

Promotional campaigns seeking to build total 
industry volume, however, must be accompanied 
by a continuing drive to eliminate any d stribution 
practices which create an unfavorable trade ad- 
vantage to any one baker in any given market. 

Warnings have been issued from Washington, 
to all members of the food industry, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will not tolerate violations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. That warning should 
not be necessary in an industry such as ours where 
there is plenty of room for all in an expanding 
market. 

Keeping our house in order should be a prime 
project for all in the year ahead, to lay the 
groundwork for a continuing advance through the 
next decade. 

In the first half of 1959, our weekly tonnage 
report indicated good gains in bread volume over 
the year previous figures. During the last half of 
the year, the steel strike showed an effect in the 
fall months and volume dropped. 


With continued improved business conditions 
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predicted for 1960, our tonnage should gain, plac- 
ing the industry in a more favorable position than 
in 1959. But it is not enough merely to build in 
1960. This is the year to lay the groundwork for 
the healthiest decade in the history of the baking 
industry. 


It can be done; it can be done with teamwork. 


BEMA 


‘Sensational Sixties’ to Be 
Period of Aggressive Growth 


VERY prognosis I have seen points to the 
EK “Sensational Sixties” as being a tremendous 
period of growth in all phases of the country, and 
its economy. Continual increases in population, 
the migration of the populaticn from the smaller 

communities to the metrupoli- 
tan centers, and more leisure 
time have all combined to add 
greatly to the markets for 
bakery products. 

To keep pace with in- 
creased consumption it is only 
natural to assume that the 
bakers of America w.ll need 
to increase their productive 

facilities. This, in turn, will mean new bakery 
equipment, machinery, ovens, pans, and the like 

as produced by the members of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., of which I have 
the honor of being president. Each member of our 
association is constantly engaged in scientific re- 
search, in creative engineering, and in improved 
facilities to increase the efficiency and durability 
of our products. Our continual aim is “Progress 
through Cooperation” to keep the baker supplied 
with the best that we know how to manufacture. 
Better sanitation now being built into bakery 
equipment is playing its part in helping the baker 
to supply wholesome and nutritious bakery prod- 
ucts. 

We of BEMA have been proud of the close feel- 
ing of understanding and cooperation that is con- 
tinuing with the different segments of the Baking 
Industry, and predict that through cooperation, 
the complete industry will continue to forge ahead 
in the “60's.” 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








BIXOTA 


RED WING SPECIAL 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 























“Best Out West’’ 





**Diamond b”’ 





**Red Chief”’ 





**Wheats Best”’ 





Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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Buy and Sell Through 
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Flour buyers know... 


the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Promise for the Baking Industry—1960 


H. Alvin Meyer 
ASBE President 


John Richter 
NBSA President 


T. E. Lauder 


Keith H. Redner 
BEMA President 


ATBI 


Areas of Rough Competition 
Should Be Smoothed in 1960 


N BEHALF of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
O ing Industry, I wish our friends a happy 
and prosperous new year. 

We feel the outlook for 1960 is bright. 

Our leading econcmists have forecast a boom 
year, and we see no reason 
why the baking industry can- 
not share in this prosperity. 

There have been some spot- 
ty areas of rough competition 
in 1959, and we sincerely hope 
these troubled markets will 
be reconciled in 1960. 

It is quite evident to us 

that the allied tradesmen and the bakers are a 
team that can and do cooperate and work together 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned—this be- 
comes more evident every year. 

For the year ahead the allied trades pledge to 
support all activities of the baking industry that 
will contribute to the further growth of the fine 
companies and grand people connected with this 
great business. 


ARBA 


Retail Bakers Should Meet 
Change ‘with Change’ in ‘60 


L. Carroll Cole 
ARBA President 


HE YEAR 1960 presents fresh opportunities 

for the baking industry, and the retail seg- 

ment in particular, to show great progress. That 

changes are coming more rapidly than ever in the 

shopping and eating habits of the general public 

is an indisputable fact. The 

changes that confront the re- 

tailer are changing neighbor- 

hoods, changing traffic pat- 

terns, establishment of shop- 

ping centers, opening of on 

the premises bakeries in su- 

permarkets, and the tenden- 

cy for these to be open longer 

hours. These are all physical changes that the 

alert and progressive retailer can and will adjust 
to and use to his advantage. 

The high regard the public has always held for 

the retail baker depends now—as always—on the 


(Turn to 1960 BAKING INDUSTRY FORECAST, page 28) 





RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


All Grades 




















‘Golden loaf Fz 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


ATBI President ABA President 
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General Mills’ Two-in-One Promotion 
hits heart of Valentine market! 


Profit! With the miniature heart 
pan straps bakers have wanted 
for years. 


Back again: Sweetheart Cake promotion kit 
and two kinds of popular heart-shaped pans 


Here’s your favorite Valentine Pro- 
motion from General Mills, featuring the 
ever-popular Sweetheart Cake and per- 
sonalized miniature Sweet Hearts! In this 
colorful promotion is everything you'll 
need to sell them: big, full-color posters, 
heart-shaped doilies, cake ornaments, dec- 
orative cakebox bands, Valentine cards, 
salesgirls’ headbands, newspaper ad mats 

. . PLUS a complete book of formulas 


and merchandising tips to help you hit 
the market on Valentine’s Day. 

And both sizes of cake pans are 
available again this year! Order the 8” 
heart-shaped metal pans for Sweetheart 
Cake. The miniature heart pan straps, 
such a success last year, can be used to 
make up personalized bakings you’ll con- 
tinue to feature all year long as party 
favors, place settings or family desserts. 
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Brand new! ‘Key To Your Heart’ Coffee Cake Promotion 
complete with heart-shaped, take-home’ Foil Pans 


An exciting coffee cake from General Mills...anda 
streamlined program to sell it! You’ll go for the full color 
streamer, ad mats and tested formulas. Order “‘take-home” 
Foil Pans from your General Mills Salesman. You can bake 
and package “‘Key To Your Heart’ Coffee Cake in this 
heart-shaped pan, colored outside in Valentine red. 


New SHUR-BAKE SWEET DOUGH MIx* 

‘ecrrs makes ‘“‘Key To Your Heart’’ Coffee Cake, a 

“‘batter-mixed”’ coffee cake, that’s extra moist, 

stays fresh days longer. The dough can be put 

through a cake depositor for real versatility to 

(itis) speed production. The finished coffee cake can 

be sprinkled with a streusel top and dribbled 

=< when cool with sugar icing. SHUR-BAKE SWEET 

*' DouGcH Mrx is perfect for all your variety 

sweet dough products. Ask about the special 

SECT offer on Heart-Shaped Foil Pans with purchase 
of SHUR-BAKE SWEET DouGH Mix! 


*Presently available nationally except in the West Coast areas. 
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The full-color 
Try our new tease. Streamer 
“Key To Your Heart” Seee> &. on delicious 
se “Key To 
Your Heart” 
Coffee Cake 
-a sure 

sales builder. 


ACT TODAY ... plan on making this year the most 
successful Valentine season ever. For your Two-in-One 
Promotion, ask your General Mills salesman or write... 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE [| Segera! 


9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. Mi Is 
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Bakers—Are You Planning for the Future? 


By MRS. YETTA HECHT MARKS, President, 


Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 


N office worker went to his 
boss one day to complain that, 
although he had been employed there 
for 25 years, a position which he felt 
he was entitled to had been awarded 
to a man with fewer years of service. 
“My friend,” said the office manag- 
er, “although you have been here 25 
years, you haven't had 25 years of 
experience. You've had only one 
year’s experience 25 times.” 

This hardly applies to me, for I was 
born into the baking business, but I 
have been more closely associated 
with Hecht’s Bakery for 21 years and 
I have gone through a number of 
experiences pertaining to my subject, 
“Planning for the Future.” I hope 
that some of my philosophy will be of 
value to you. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “If we could 
first know where we are, and whith- 
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er we are tending, we could then 
judge better what to do, and how to 
do it.” 

I find many men and women who 
are actually afraid to face the sadder 
aspects of the future—that is, pos- 
sible illness and incapacity even 
death. My insurance agent tells me 
that he had one client who was afraid 
to buy an insurance policy because he 
felt he was ringing his death knell. 

But actually, the man who faces 
the realities of life and death can 
even prolong his life in so doing. The 
fact that one has shared his thoughts, 
his plans for the future with his wife 
and business associates, takes a cer- 
tain amount of burden from the ex- 
ecutive, for he knows that, come 
what may, his ideas and ideals will 
be carried to completion, even if he 
himself cannot do it. 

We'd all like to be certain of se- 
curity in the future; of being able to 
maintain to some degree a sense of 
independence. To be certain of this 
we must lay plans in advance and 
must have a method of achieving our 
goals. 

Many men feel that to be truly 
good husbands they must bear all 
financial burdens and keep all busi- 
ness problems from their wives. This 
is fine as far as it goes, while you are 
hale and hearty. Since God alone 
knows the future, is it not being a 
better husband to be sure that your 
wife knows your plans for the future? 
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I discussed this with both my in- 
surance agent and my lawyer, and 
both of them showed me similar loose 
leaf books that they keep on estate 
planning. 

Mr. B told me that he goes over 
his once a year with his wife so that 
he is sure she knows what insurance 
he has—-what property he owns—the 
value and the facts regarding his 
business, his stocks and bonds, what 
she may expect as income at the time 
of his death, where the important pa- 
pers are kept and where she will find 
the key to his bank box. 

And on the last page of his book, 
he has one very important notation. 
He has listed in order of preference 
the people she should turn to for help 
and counsel. There were more than 
two mentioned, because  circum- 
stances could make any one of these 
men unavailable in time of need. 


Statistical Fact 

It is a statistical fact that 85% 
of widows are penniless three years 
after the death of their husbands. I 
feel that these are the ones who 
knew very little of business or were 
reckless. But in this modern world 
women are also the largest owners of 
stocks and bonds, and many more 
women are today operating business- 
es, even holding important posts in 
government. We have proved that 
when we are prepared by education 
and experience we can carry forward 
the business plans that men have pre- 
viously felt were their individual 
fields. 

I gave a talk similar to this one 
at a meeting of the Quality Bakers of 
America, and afterwards one woman 
came up and said to me, “Mrs. Marks, 
I agree with what you said. When my 
husband died, he left me with four 
small children and I knew nothing of 
his business—not even how or where 
he went about buying his flour. I 
had a very rough time.” This woman 
came through her years of tribulation, 
but had her husband talked things 
over with her, it need not have been 
so hard. 

When my brother, Armand Hecht, 
died in 1957, he left my sister-in-law, 
Miriam G. Hecht and me, a very 
strong and well-trained staff in our 
business. 

It is true that I had had perhaps 
a bit more business experience than 
Miriam, but she had lived with Ar- 
mand for 21 years. He liked to talk 
to her—to use her as a sounding 
board for his thoughts, so that she 
enjoyed many advantages over me, 
since I had lived away from Bristol 
for nine years before his death. 

Not many women have the advan- 
tage which was ours—that is, part- 
ners with whom one can discuss prob- 
lems for hours at a time, evaluating 
the advice received. And here I wish 
to point up one danger—that is shop- 
ping around for advice. No two peo- 
ple think exactly alike, so one can 
get as many opinions as there are 
people with whom you consult. That 
is why the last page in my friend's 
book is so important. Select one or 
two people in whom you have con- 
fidence as advisors. 

It was with great satisfaction that 
I read in the August, 1959, edition of 
Food Processing magazine the article 
on “Team Skill in Management.” 
This story of California Packing 
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Corp., as told by its president, Ray 
G. Lucks, is a duplication of the way 
we managed Hecht’s Bakery from the 
day after Armand’s death. 

We had and still have weekly meet- 
ings of the operating committee. This 
committee is composed of Mrs. Hecht, 
our general manager, Herbert Woods, 
our comptrolier and office manager, 
our sales manager, the assistant to 
Mr. Woods, and the production su- 
perintendent and myself. Each de- 
partment gives a full report of its 
operation, 

We have added two members of 
the next generation of our stockhold- 
ers to our board of directors so that, 
as the older ones retire, there are 
others to carry on. In other words, 
we are trying to build a line of suc- 
cession and a well informed group 
of business associates who can func- 
tion in any emergency. 

A quotation from President Eisen- 
hower emphasizes the human ele- 
ment in planning in a most signifi- 
cant way—‘‘No matter how much 
wisdom may go into planning, wheth- 
er it be an insurance program, an 
armed invasion of a continent, or a 
campaign to reduce the inroads of 
disease, the measure of its success 
always will be the spirit and the met- 
tle of the individuals engaged in its 
execution. No matter how much 
treasure may support a project, or 
how elaborate its organization, or 
how detailed and farsighted its oper- 
ational scheme, the human element 
is always the central one.” 





A Kansas-transplant on Madison 
Avenue ... that’s Paul Dittemore, 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Company's New York office. If 
you’re looking for information 
about the feed or grain markets, 
chances are he can come up with 
the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Murray Hill 
2-2185 or drop him a note at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
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Don't judge 
whiteness 
the 


old-fashioned 
way ! 


Have you been using ash content as an 
index of uniformity when you buy flour? 
Then you’re judging flour whiteness the 
old-fashioned way. Why? Because ash 
content is nothing more than a color 
index. And an outdated one at that. 
For example, the presence of bran 
' specks or severe grinding changes the 


color of flour—and products baked from 
it—without changing the ash content. 
Pillsbury uses new electronic instru- 
ments to determine the color of its 
flour. They measure color so accurately 
that it puts the ash content back in the 
stone age. Pillsbury’s electronic color 
control assures you uniform flour color 











every time. It’s another reason why 
Pillsbury’s new concept of quality 
means better baking for you. So next 
time—no matter what your baking 
needs—insist on Pillsbury. 
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high quality and variety of his products. The de- 
mand for these has increased as more and more 
American families have moved up into the great 
middle class with adequate income for purchasing 
these better things they desire. 

I predict that there will be a gradual increase 
in the numbers and success of the retail bakers, 
particularly in those sections of the U.S. where 
the retail bakers have been few because of the low 
income of the inhabitants. 

With so many changes taking place, the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America are ready to take 
the lead in charting the course for our industry 
and will rise to new heights of service. 

On behalf of the members, staff and officers of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America, I ex- 
tend best wishes for the happiness and success of 
everyone connected with our industry in 1960 and 
succeeding years. 


ASBE 


Let's Meet Problems with 
Hard Work, Determination 


APPRECIATE the opportunity of expressing 

some of my thoughts in regard to the outlook 
for the baking industry in the year 1960. 

With a population increase, more money to 
spend, more new families being established and 
more desire on the part of our 
people to increase their stand- 
ard of living, one could not 
help but predict for the bak- 
ing industry a rosy future for 
the year 1960. However, I see 
some dark clouds ahead. 

Marketing habits of our 
people have changed due to 
large shopping centers being developed in every 
locality. There are more and new food items com- 





peting for the consumer’s dollars. Labor will be 
out to get a larger share of our loaf this year 
These and many more problems must be met and 
solved if we are to enjoy growth and prosperity 
in 1960. 

I see new methods, new ingredients and more 
automation for production. Those of us who will 
meet these problems with hard work, knowledge 
and determination, can look forward to a very 
prosperous and satisfying year 


NBSA 


Suppliers Prepared to Help 
Bakers Do Better Job in 1960 


ACH YEAR finds us with more competition 

for the consumer’s dollar. Promotion of food 
products other than baked foods, coupled with 
baked foods not produced in traditional bakeries, 
increases each year. Despite this revolution in food 
merchandise, the progressive 
baker is doing better than ever 
before. A retailer who mod- 
ernizes his “front end” can ex- 
pect sales to jump 10% to 
30% ...a baker who purchases 
labor saving equipment can see 
his net grow; a wholesaler who 
produces tastier sweet rolls can 
expect greater production. Rising incomes each 
year broaden the market for convenience foods 





The bakery supply industry is constantly im- 
proving its products and production facilities, to 
provide the baking industry better “tools” to do a 
better job. New and better ingredients and equip- 
ment, coupled with good merchandising and crafts- 
manship by bakers everywhere will mean a better 
baking industry in 1960. 
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Tom Letch put aside his editor’s 
cap with a weekly newspaper in a 
farming community to join the 
staff of The Miller Publishing 
Company. His grass roots knowl- 
edge of farming and agricultural 
marketing gives him a practical 
approach to the problems that 
may be confronting you. 


Tom’s in the Kansas City office- 
Victor 2-1350, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg. 
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What are you 
paying for 







when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats . . 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 





RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment. . . yet, this search for perfec- 


tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 






MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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A Baker’s Viewpoint: 





‘The Importance of 


Good Public Relations’ 


By SAM PASTERNAK 


ANY years ago, a man named 
M Webster proved the impor- 
tance of clearly defining and under- 
standing terminology in order to 
communicate with readers and 
teners. So, today, 1 feel we should 
first define exactly what the term 
“good public relations” means. 

First, we must distinguish between 
public relations and advertising! Pub- 
lic relations involves more than tell- 
ing people certain facts about your 


lis- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Pasternak 
is president of the Cake Box Bakers, 
Inc., Kansas City. His address was 
delivered before the multiple-unit- 
retail branch session of the annual 
meeting and convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in Chicago. 
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product or business. It involves more 
than newspaper, TV, or radio cover- 
age. 

“Public relations is a continuous, 
unending process of creating a good 
climate of opinion and acceptance for 
your business or product!’ 

There are many pros and “ons con 
cerning the importance of advertis 
ing to good public relations. Theoreti- 
cally we might say that advertising is 


closely related to public relations as 
a form of communication with the 
public about us, and helping to create 
the ideal atmosphere. For the way in 
which we project our advertising can 
be helpful or detrimental to our ef- 
forts. 

However, for the purpose of my 
subject, I wish to separate the term 
“advertising” from “public relations.” 
Because—whereas advertising follows 
certain well-known, clearly-defined 
patterns of operation, public relations 
is not so restricted. 

Now that we have the definition of 
public relations—-the “creation of a 
good climate’’—how do we go about 
establishing this in our own business? 

Public relations does not belong to 


the giant corporations alone, but 
should be made an integral part of 
“every” business regardless of size! 


True, the large corporation will spend 
more time and money in pursuit of 
this climate, many having large staffs 
of people engaged in this work alone. 

Speaking, however, in terms of the 
small or medium sized company that 
may not be able to employ even one 
person to handle this vital work, it 
then becomes a part of the owner's 
responsibility. First, to instill the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
value of public relations in the minds 
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of Success” 


bearing a similar title 


is to my mind much 


owner does is the “sweet sell! 
into his store through the type 
displays—ever mindful of the 


Yes, the 


way of explaining the 


store! term “sweet 


sell” 
way we 


bakery products. But, whether or 





‘The Sweet Sell of Success’ 


Those of you who read the title of my speech 
may be disappointed to realize that I am the speaker 

and not Burt Lancaster. Although he may have starred in the movie 
the type of business I am going to speak about 
more iwvportant 
especially to me. For, to my mind, the kind of selling a good bakery 
The 
of luscious, tantalizing products he 
fact that a tempting store w 
the taste buds longing, and hastens the prospective buyer into your 
is to 


Ppromoce 


on another important factor. That factor is our public relations! 


“The Sweet Sell 


than the one he represented 


way he literally entices buyers 
low starts 


mind the 
the 


truly achieve 


my most descriptive 


sales of owr wonderful 


not we success rests 








of each employee and associate, for 
“public relations is everybody's job.” 
Second, to take positive action him 
self to create what he desires. 

This positive action takes concrete 
form in two methods: One is “The 
Hidden or Subliminal Approach.” 
This includes many forms of action: 
The way your show windows are 
trimmed; the way your sales people 
are dressed and speak to customers; 
the way your store stationery looks; 
the colorful, smart appearance of 
your delivery trucks; the atmosphere 
of your store which beckons a cus- 
tomer to enter; the myriad ingredi- 


ents that furnish the backgrourd 
items to create the proper setting 
for your production—your business 
itself! 


Sounds Simple—But .. . 
Although these things 


sound com- 
paratively simple when spoken, the 
problems exist in making them be- 


come a smooth, flowing, constant part 
of your organizational life; to make 
them seem so natural that no one is 
aware the effort is being made. Thus, 
this “soft sell’ method of public re- 
lations becomes a vital approach to 
selling your business and 
your patrons. 


reaching 


The second form of action in this 
positive campaign is “The Direct Ap- 
proach!’ This includes advertising; 
not necessarily what we say in an ad, 
but how we say it. Specifically, not 
only do we want a reader to know 
that today we are selling a coffee 
cake for 69¢—but we say it in such 
a way that there can be no question 
in the reader’s mind that this ad be- 
longs to a certain well-known 
ery! 


bak- 


“Identification” is a key-word here. 
The reader knows the ad's format 
and he accepts what is said, for he 
feels that this ad is being handled in 
the same fine manner that the other 


methods of public relations have been 
handled by this bakery. 

Under this second form of action is 
also the constant awareness by the 
owner of “what’s going on in his own 
community”; what large organization- 
al orcivicevents will beoccurring that 
he may participate in through his 
products and for his company. There 
are countless opportunities arising 
for this type of public relations ac- 
tion. 

To show you one example of how 
this was done in my own city, when 
former President Truman’s books 
were being presented for the first 
time to the public several years ago, 
Doubleday-Doran Co. held a_ large 
autograph party at the Muehlebach 
Hotel. Thousands of people streamed 
into the grand ballroom to have their 
newly-purchased books autographed 
by Mr. Truman. 

While waiting in line to approach 
his desk they had to walk by a most 
unique display—an extra large, color- 
ful replica of the cover of the Tru- 
man book!—courtesy of our company. 
The Kansas City Star noted this 
cake in its coverage; leading maga- 
zines reporting this big event spoke 
of the cake; it was on a national TV 
channel’s news film, and also carried 
in movie theatres! All of this cover- 
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age was given freely in return for 
the good public relations work that 
had been planned weeks in advance 
by our company working with the 
publishing house. 

Many owners are afraid to attempt 
any such activity because they as- 
sume a defeatist attitude and say, 
“It won’t work!” This is not true. It 
will work if you work at it. It is 
true, however, that sometimes even 
the “best laid plans’’ may go a little 
astray. For example, this happened 
not long ago. My company sent a 
large beautifully decorated cake to 
Dave Garroway on the Today show, 
welcoming him to Kansas City’s 
American Royal the following week. 
I got up early that morning, turned 
on the TV and sure enough, not long 
after the program began, our cake 
was put on camera in a beautiful 
close-up. 

Dave Garroway mentioned the 
name of our company, and then to 
my amazement our local station cut 
in on a “break.” After what seemed 
to me hours and hours wasted on a 
silly commercial that someone was 
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paying for, the network cut back, 
and there was my cake, still on 
camera for one fleeting second, but 
all of the fine words of praise and 
adulation for our product spoken by 
Mr. Garroway were lost forever! 

This was pretty frustrating for me. 
Nevertheless we must also be real- 
istic. Here was a cake—baked by my 
company—on a national network 
reaching millions of homes, and the 
name of my company being spoken by 
Mr. Garroway was beautiful music to 
my ears! 


Another Approach 


Another type of activity that comes 
under the “Direct Approach Method” 
would be company tours. I am aware 
that many of the larger companies 
make a specific point of inviting peo- 
ple to their plants to see their prod- 
ucts being made. There are people 
here today, I know, who practice this 
form of good public relations. I per- 
sonally turn green with envy every 
time I read their house organ and 
hear of the fine tours they conduct. 

What better form of public relations 
can there be? What better method of 
“winning new customers and _ influ- 
encing them to accept your prod- 
ucts?” 

So far I have given you my ideas on 
how you go about creating good pub- 
lic relations through two methods of 
action. But since you may be think- 
ing, “What good will this public rela- 
tions do for me?” And since I’m from 
Missouri, and our slogan is “Show 
Me,” I would like to show you verbal- 
ly what it can do for you. 

Today we live in a changed and 
changing world. Years ago it was only 
necessary to hang out a sign, “bak- 
ery,”’ to have a few loaves of bread 
and a pasteboard cake in your window 

and you were in business. Today’s 
business world is much more complex. 

It is no secret that today public 
relations in its many and varied forms 
exerts the most profound influence 
on all of our lives. Books have been 
written on “hidden persuaders”’; types 
of approach to selling; what motivates 
housewives in purchasing, etc., etc. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
on surveys by leading colleges and re- 
search groups on what makes people 
accept or reject a product. The “‘buy- 
er,”’ consumer, customer, has been lit- 
erally placed under the microscope 
and analyzed. All of this hectic activi- 
ty has been promoted, we know, by 
the highest form of competition that 
exists today on our American business 
scene. 

A successful business man—an own- 
er of any type of store—must be 
aware of these motivations and the 
importance of creating good public 
relations for his own concern. Al- 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


SENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


though it may appear that I have not 
spoken too specifically on the “value” 
of this highly desirable quality of 
good public relations, actually I am 
sure we are all aware of what the real 
results are if one has achieved this 
thing called “good will and accept- 
ance.” For, this “value” lies in the 
solid market you create for your prod- 
ucts; and the solid market results 
in that lovely, tangible, easily-recog- 
nized form of reward, cold hard cash. 

We must be aware of one more fac- 
tor. As successful businessmen who 
live within a community and take 
from that community the harvest of 
our efforts, we must also be willing to 
contribute to the community. By serv- 
ing whenever called upon by civic 
projects, time permitting, we are 
showing ourselves to be actively in- 
terested in the people about us—our 
customers. There are hundreds of op- 
portunities for overt acts of goodwill 
for your store; the cake your com- 
pany furnishes for the annual Girl 
Scout rally; the cookies your company 
gives to the Christmas party for 
orphanages; the cake you send when 
a new business section has its official 
opening and your store is one of the 
new businesses. All of these small and 
seemingly unimportant single actions 
total up a column of fine results in 
the long, never-ending program you 
carry on for your business. 

For, to paraphrase a well-known 
quotation, “If you build a better busi- 
ness the customers will beat a path 
to your door!” 
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Rudy Freed Names 
Joe Lowe Corp. 
As Sales Outlet 


NEW YORK—tThe Joe Lowe Corp. 
has taken over the exclusive sales 
throughout the U.S. and Canada of 
the specialties for bread and cake 
bakers developed by Rudy Freed and 
marketed by “Bak-Kraft, Inc.,” Los 
Angeles. 

“Bak-Kraft” products include bread 
softeners, cake emulsifiers and Mr. 
Freed’s latest development ‘“Sure- 
Do,” which, when used with Mr. 
Freed’s “Texture Maker,” enables 
bread and roll bakers to produce 
doughs in 30 min. which are the equi- 
valent of sponge doughs, the firm 
claims. 

In this connection, production facil- 
ities are being set-up in the east and 
midwest to make the products more 
readily available to the baking indus- 
try. Mr. Freed will personally super- 
vise the installation of these facilities, 
and will assist the Joe Lowe Corp. in 
its initial marketing efforts. 

Mr. Freed has been a figure in the 
baking industry for over 50 years. 
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Gustave Mantsch 
Heads Pennsylvania 


Retail Bakers’ Group 


PITTSBURGH—Gustave Mantsch, 
Blue Bonnet Bakery, was elected 
president of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Assn. of Western Pennsylvania at 
the annual meeting and Schlachtfest 
of the group held here recently. 

John Rhoden, Rhoden Bakery, was 
named first vice president, James 
Hollmuller, McIntyre Cake Shop, sec- 
ond vice president, John Knaus, 
Stewart Bakery, treasurer and Frank 
J. Mandl, Mandl Bakery, financial 
secretary. 

Charles Waychoff, Jr., Debbie Lee 
Bakery; Jerry Ashoff, Jerry & Bud 
Bakery; James McNally, McNally 
Bakery, and Ronald Danko, Danko 
Pastry Shop, were appointed direc- 
tors. 
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Production Overage 
Success Key for 


St. Louis Baker 


ST. LOUIS—Regularly scheduling 
20% “over-production” for refrigera- 
tion in four large Traulsen freezers, 
is a policy which has brought im- 
pressive success for the Mueller Bak- 
ery, in suburban Affton, here. 

Carl Mueller, Sr., surprised the St. 
Louis baking industry when he spent 
$250,000 to build an all-retail bakery 
in this southwestern suburb. Not 
only was this the largest retail bak- 
ery ever built in the St. Louis area, 
but in addition, it was set up for 
7-days-a-week operation, to provide 
the same Sunday shopping service as 
do major supermarkets. Finally, by 
installing something like four times 
as much sub-zero temperature re- 
frigeration capacity, the bakery could 
insure that it would never run out 
of any wanted item. 

The big plant incorporates “‘double- 
capacity equipment” for example, two 
20-pan ovens instead of the usual 
one, the four sub-zero refrigerators 
in place of the usual one or two and 
a battery of six mixers furnishing 
facilities to keep ten bakers busy. 

Each morning there is a confer- 
ence between the owner, Mr. Muel- 
ler, and his son, Norman, at which 
time the two compare opinions over 
the sales possibilities for the current 
day, on every item covered in the 
inventory. This, of course, means that 
both must keep a close eye on the 
weather, which affects the sale of 
heavy sweet goods, rolls, bread, etc. 
They must also determine how the 
public taste is going for staple bak- 
ery items as opposed to new special- 
ties. Then, when the production 
schedule is made up for each item, 
during the extreme early hours of 
the morning, a 20% “overage” is 
tacked on for refrigerated back-up 
stock. This means careful figuring, 
of course, and quick-freezing of cakes, 
stollens, Danish pastry, etc., right 
out of the pan into the freezer. The 
refrigerated stock, maintained both 
to provide the answer when all of 
the fresh stock is sold out, and for 
a surprisingly large number of cus- 
tomers who want to buy their cakes 
frozen, means “no run-outs at all,” 
according to Carl Mueller, and only 
a negligible percentage of leftovers. 
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BISCUIT EXECUTIVE DIES 

SALT LAKE CITY Verne A. 
Tracy, 77, director of the United Bis- 
cuit Company of America, and for- 
mer operator of a Denver bakery, 
died recently at St. Joseph’s Villa 
here, following a stroke. 
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@ Corn Industries Research Founda- been a member of the foundation’s 
tion, Inc., announces the election of board of governors since March of 
Frank K. Greenwall as president. Mr. 1957, and was elected a v.ce pres.dent 
Greenwall is chairman of the board the following year. Associated w th 
of the National Starch and Chemical the drug and chemical industries 
Corp., New York. He succeeds Wil- since graduation from M.LT., he 
liam T. Brady, president of Corn headed the vitamin division of Hoff- 
Products Co., New York, who con- mann-La Roche, Inc., from 1939 to 
tinues as chairman of the executive 1958, when he assumed his current 
committee of the Foundat‘'on. Mr. responsibilities as vice president in 
Brady and A. E. Staley, Jr., chair- charge of the company’s over-all in- 
man of the board of A. E. Staley dustrial and public relations. 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL. 
were elected vice presidents of the 
foundation. 


@ Two assistant product manager ap- 
pointments in the foil and container 
division of Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
@ The National Vitamin Foundation, cal Sales, Inc., are announced by 
Inc., has appointed Paul J. Cardinal N. A. Cooke, product manager for 
as its treasurer. Mr. Cardinal has the division. Frank L, Sherman is 
named assistant product manager for 
laminated foil sales and J. Robert 
Kitchen is appointed assistant prod- 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. uct manager for container sales. In 
ROANOKE, VA. his new capacity, Mr. Sherman will 

Quality Soft Wheat Flours coordinate Ka‘ser Aluminum’s lami- 

. - nated foil pregram. During his five 

for 75 Years years of experience with the com- 

pany, Mr 








Sherman has served in 





various sales capacities in the Los 
Angeles Prior to joining 
Kaiser Aluminum, he was a sales- 


district 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND 


man for a pharmaceutical company 
Mr. Kitchen will coordinate the com- 
pany’s feil container program. He 
brings mcre than 10 years of sales 
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experience in the foil industry to his 
new job. He served as a sales rep- 
resentative of the Nashua Corp. for 
nine years and as a senior salesman 
in Kaiser Aluminum’s New York dis- 
trict office for the past year. 

Mr. Kitchen was graduated from 
Boston University with a B.S. degree 
in Business Administration. 


@ Traders Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, 
announced the retirement Jan. 1 of 
J. Bob Roberts, manager, Proflo Div- 
ision of Procter & 
Gamble, the par- 
ent firm. Mr. Ro- 
berts cameto 
Traders to head 
the focd depart- 
ment = established 
espec ally to mar- 
ket Proflo, now 
established in the | 
baking field. Pre- 
sently, Mr. Ro- 
berts is active in 
numerous civic cr- 
ganizations and trade groups. He is 
immediate past chairman of the Tar- 
rant County Chapter for Infantile 
Paralysis; director of the Panther 
Boys’ Club, past president cf the Ex- 
port-Impert Club, and Sales Execu- 
tive Club of Fort Worth. He a’so is 
Past President of the Life Member- 
ship Club of the Texas Manufacturers 
Assn., a charter member and co- 
founder of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, charter member of the Texas 
Economy Commission, and a mem- 
ber of the Guinea Pig Club of the 
Quartermasters Subsistance Research 
and Development Laboratory, re- 
sponsible for some _ development 
phases of the Army’s fcod program 
during Wor'd War II, and holds a 
certificate cf appreciation for the 
service he rendered. Mr. Roberts 
plans include opening an office in 
Fort Worth as consultant in the bak- 
ing and pharmaceutical industries 
and continuing participation in local 
and national affairs. 


J. Bob Roberts 


@ Dr. George E. Link, a biochemist, 
has joined the staff of the Borden 
Foods Co.’s research and development 
center in Syracuse, N.Y. He will spe- 
cialize in refrigerated dough research 
as a member of a s*'x-man team head- 
ed by Dr. Samuel Matz. Dr. Link was 
previously employed by the Mead 
Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio and by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. A graduate of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, he received 
his M.S. degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1952, and his Ph.D. from 
Purdue University in 1956. 


@ Sutherland Paper Co. announces 
the following changes in sales per- 
sonnel and sales territories: Charles 
Weissert, field salesman in the Dai- 
las area since 1954, has been appoint- 
ed southwestern regional manager 
for a newly created southwestern 
sales region. Mr. Weissert brings to 
this position almost 17 years of var- 
ied experience with Sutherland. Ro- 
bert Golden has been appointed field 
salesman in the Minnesota territory 
formerly serviced by Harry Unglaub. 


@ The appointment of John W. Cor- 
nell, Jr., to the Midwest sales staff 
of Caravan Products Co., Inc., has 
been announced by Ira Grob, Cara- 
van regional manager. Mr. Cornell 
will represent the company in Ken- 
tucky, Southern Indiana and South- 
ern Ohio. A native Kentuckian, he 
has been associated with the bakery 
field since 1946. Mr. Cornell is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the American 
Legion. 


@ Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
announces the appointment of Ro- 
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bert R. Kurtzweil as sales reriesen- 
tative in Wisconsir, eastern Iowa, 
western and northwestern Illinois. 
He will work under the direction of 
Arthur R. Jensen, manager, midwest- 
ern division. 


@ Roger C. Bulkley, formerly Inter- 
national sales manager for the Glid- 
den Co. in Puerto Rico, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general sales 
manager of American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s bakery machinery divi- 
sion. Mr. Bulkley joined the Durkee 
division of Glidden in 1949 as terri- 
tory sales manager. In 1955 he was 
appointed assistant sales manager 
for the eastern region, and in 1957 
he joined the company’s Internation- 
al division as international sales man- 
ager. Mr. Bulkley was graduated 
from Lafayette College with a bach- 
elor’s degree in business administra- 
tion and law in 1949. He is a mem- 
ber of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., the New York Bakers Club, 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and the New York Production 
Club. 


@ Appointment of Norman Riley as 
a vice president of National Starch 
and Chemical Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
has been announced by Berkeley V. 
Schaub, president. Mr. Riley will re- 
locate to Toronto where he will head 
up the Toronto division and assume 
administrative responsibilities for the 
entire Canadian company. He will 
be succeeded as manager of the Mon- 
treal division by Gerald W. Burgoyne, 
formerly sales manager of that divi- 
sion. 





At your service... 





In charge of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recognized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and feed markets. 


He’s always ready to discuss an 
agricultural marketing problem. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 
or write to him at 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City. 
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“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ‘‘Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


& 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS “4Q> MINNESOTA 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 
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January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 24-26—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., 
Edwin ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing, 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Mary Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, 
N.C, 
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Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


Mareh 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., winter meeting; 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Blidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Tl. 
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For nearly a century, MOLASSES has been our business . . . and 
over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 
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Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas to help bakers increase their sales 
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March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers ASsn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 

April 5—Allicd Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec-treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bidg., Room 108; Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5826, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 23-24—South Dakota State 
Bakers Assn., spring convention; 
American Legion Clubrooms, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


April 24-27—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Oregon; sec., Roger 


Williams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore- 
gon, 


April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Ave., Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May 


May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 2-3—-Minnesota Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota; sec., J. 
M. Long, 628 14th Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 


May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


June 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 
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July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsy!l- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 
Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual con- 


vention ard exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 
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Approved Foods List 
CHICAGO 





The Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Army, has announced the 
intention to establish a qualified 
products list for topping, dessert and 
bakery products, dehydrated (pow- 
dered) under military specification 
MIL-T-35038. 

Companies which have a product 
meeting the requirements of this spe- 
cification are urged to contact the 
commandant, Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command, 
U.S. Army, 1819 West Pershing Rd., 
Chicago 9, Ill, attention: Chief, 
Standardization Office, for an oppor- 
tunity to have their produc's tested. 

In making future awards, consid- 
eration may be given only to such 
products as have been tested and ac- 
cepted for inclusion in the qualified 
products list, the announcement stat- 
ed. 
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BAKER PERKINS DISTRIBUTOR 

SAGINAW, MICH. The Food 
Machinery division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., has appointed Bakers Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., West Haven, Conn., 
as an authorized representative to 
handle its line of Petersen type ovens. 
Sales will be to bakeries located in 
the new firm’s normal operating area, 
and will include Petersen Roast-N- 
Bake, revolving tray and Ec-Tri-F lex 
ovens, now produced by Baker Per- 
kins in Saginaw. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 
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Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 
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ig My the Baker’s Doorbell 





Peter Schmidkunz, operator of the 
Hatton (N.D.) Bakery for five years, 
recently sold his interest to Irving 
Helgeland, formerly of Aneta, N.D. 


B & B Food Markets, Inc., has 
opened a retail bakery in the new 
B & B Shopping Center at Kalispell, 


Mont. The bakery and an accompany- 
ing snack bar represent a $140,000 
investment. Vern Johnson, formerly 
of Moses Lake, Wash., will manage 
the bakery. 


* 
A change in management of the 
Pan-O-Gold bakery operations cen- 


tered at Estherville, Iowa, was an- 
nounced recently. Dean Higenbotham 
has been named branch manager, 
succeeding Kenneth W. Bixby. 


The first Spudnut Shop in Atlanta, 
Ga., has been opened at 54 Auburn 
Avenue, N.E. The shop is owned by 
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Daily Capacity 
5,600 Cwts.... 


HUNTER flours gan hely’ you make 1960 a 
year of better baking Satisfaction. Quality 
beyond question/has always been the rule in 
milling HUNTER flours and that rule is 
mighty important t@ the baker who wants to 
lead his market with a superior loaf of bread. 


Grain Storage 
4000,000 Bu. 
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Dr. Loren L. Hatch, and is part of 
the Pelton Spudnut chain. 


Plaza Donuts, Inc., was opened re- 
cently in the Trumbull Plaza, War- 
ren, Ohio. Plans are to offer 54 var- 
ieties of doughnuts. Charles Williams, 
Cortland, Ohio, is manager. Lowell 
Blood is quality control and produc- 
tion supervisor. Marvin Schwartz, 
formerly of Warren, is supervisor of 
the doughnut chain, which also op- 
erates a shop in the Warren Plaza 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Schoch, own- 
ers of Schoch’s Bakery, Toledo, Ohio, 


have retired after having been in 
business since Feb. 26, 1902. Their 


son, Frank Schoch, Jr., 
proprietor of the 


has become 
bakery. 
2 
Oscar Scruggs, Jr., has sold Scruggs 
Roll Bakery, Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Dave Buchanan, president and own- 
er of the newly-formed Direct Bak- 
ing Co., Inc. The new firm has taken 
over the Scruggs Roll Bakery plant 
and is operating the business as The 
Direct Baking Co. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved loans for: Vita Kist 
Bakeries, Cortez, Colo., $20,000; 
Marylin Bakery, Garden Grove, $2,- 
000; Olson’s Pastry Shop, Provo, 
Utah, $4,100, and Caguas Food Corp., 
Caguas, Puerto Rico, $30,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. Einar Wuorenma who 
operated the Garrick Bakery, Vir- 
ginia, Minn., have retired after 38 
years of business. The Wuorenmas’ 
plans for retirement are not definite, 
but they will first visit two sons 
and a daughter in Arizona, Washing- 
ton State and Florida. Eventually 
they plan to sell their establishment 

* 

Eberhard’s Super Markets has pur- 
chased Polly Anna Pastry Kitchens, 
Inc., of 1255 Michigan Street, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. They operate 
16 retail outlets. 

* 

Alfred Nickles Bakery, Inc., Nav- 
arre, Ohio, has purchased Stewart's 
Bakery of Bremen, Inc., Bremen, Ind. 


Louise Flick has been appointed 
manager of the new Cherry Grove 
Plaza location of the Busken Bakery, 
Cincinnati. She has been with the 
company for the past 15 years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Long Company Holds 
Accountants’ Seminar 


CHICAGO—The cost control divi- 
sion of the W. E. Long Co.—Independ- 
ent Bakers’ Cooperative held an ac- 
countants’ seminar here recently. 
Arch Downie, director of the depart- 
ment was in charge of the mecting, 
assisted by Miles E. Rodgers, his 
assistant, and field accountants. Im- 
portant phases of bakery accounting 
were discussed. 

Don F. Copell, executive general 
manager, conducted an introductory 
class cn Work Simplification, point- 
ing to possible savings in office pro- 
cedure and other plant operations. 

Office automation — data process- 
ing was discussed and a conclusion 
reached that, for the average bak- 
ery, results thus did not justify its 
cost. Machine bookkeeping with sug- 
gested forms to fit any bakery was 
covered by John Roach, National 
Cash Register Co. 
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WINGOLD 
FLOUR 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


The large modern milling facil- 
ities of Bay State Milling Com- 
pany at Winona, Minnesota, and 
Leavenworth, Kansas, produce 
millions of hundredweight of top 
quality flours each year ... ex- 
clusively for bakers. 

These up-to-date plants with 
their large wheat storage capacity, 
spacious bulk flour bins and new 
quality control and research labo- 
ratories are operated by men with 
years of milling know-how. This 
combination of equipment and 
experience is your guarantee that 
Bay State flours will always be of 
consistently high quality. 


Use Bay State Flours and see the 
difference! 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Worth looking Into 





This reader service 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


announces the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


penying coupon to obtain the desired 





No. 4419—Aptitude 
Test Offered 


A new aptitude 
designed to 


and ability test, 
give personnel adminis- 
trators a quick, economical indication 
of an applicant’s or employee's abil- 
ity to manipulate numbers, is an- 
nounced by Aptitests. The test, 2-A, 
is intended to aid in the selection of 
job applicants and in the placement, 
training or promotion of present em- 
ployees. Test 2-A is one of a com- 
plete series of eight Aptitests, which, 
developed by leading, recognized 
psychologists, accurately measure in- 
telligence, specific aptitudes and per- 
sonal adjustability. For details, check 
No. 4419 on the coupon, clip and mail 


No. 4418—New Line 
Of Bakery Ovens 


A new line of high volume electric 
bake ovens, specially designed to be 
stacked four high, has been intro- 
duced by Bakers Pride Oven Co., Inc 
The manufacturer claims savings in 
providing large capacity, low wattage 




















stacking 
full 30 in. by 40 in. 


and The large capacity, a 
deck size, is 
claimed as the largest two-bun-pan 
electric oven available, capable, also, 
of holding more 10 in. fruit pies than 
any other two-bun-pan electric oven 
on the market. Regarding wattage, 
the firm states that its ovens operate 
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on 5,600 watts with full heat capac- 
ity. On stacking, bakers can go four 
high, with full 15%-in. oven height 
from top to bottom. Bake ovens are 


available in one, two, three or four- 
stack models for baking fresh or 
frozen fruit pies, biscuits, buns and 


other baked foods. All units are sup- 
plied with steam injection nozzles 
for baking rolls and bread. For de- 
tails, check No. 4418 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4421—Packaging 
Film for Bakeries 


Marketing of a new “tailor-made” 
packaging film, designed specifically 
to meet the exacting requirements 
of high-speed machine-packaging of 
baked foods, was announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Desig- 
nated Pliofilm 65 BG, it has been ap- 
proved by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for over-wrapping of all 
types of baked foods. The company 
is now in volume production on the 
film. For details, check No. 4421 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4420—New Scale 
For Check-Weighing 


Production of a new over-under, 
Detecto-Gram scale with large plat- 
form area was announced recently 
by Detecto Scales, Inc. Detecto-Gram 
Model No. 1844 has a precision de- 
signed over-under head which indi- 
cates immediately even a fraction of 
an ounce error. The added value of 
the large platform (13% in. by 18% 
in.) renders the new scale suitable 
for operations involving commodities 
weighed in bulk. The Model No. 1844 





is adaptable for use with cutoff ar- 
rangements for the control of mate- 
rial feeders. Over-all height of the 
new scale is 32% in. and total capac- 
ity 300 lb. Free illustrated literature 
may be obtained. Just check No. 4420 
on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4422—Drums 
For Ingredients 


The Redmanson Corp. is offering 
molded polyethylene drums of 55- 
gal. capacity for handling and storing 
salt, yeast and other dry materials 
used in bakery operations. Primary 
use is in handling ingredients ready 
to be weighed. Because of their light 
weight, the drums are easily handled 
and can be wheeled on caster plat- 
forms. Slipover lids keep the salt and 
yeast free of contamination. It is 
claimed also that tight lidding keeps 
the salt dryer when stored in the 
polyethylene drums. One bakery 
which is using the drums, and which 
the manufacturer cites as an exam- 
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ple, previously used small steel drums 
which became rusted and discolored 
the contents. For details, check No. 
4422 on the coupon, clip and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4423—Cleaner 
For Bakeries 

The Diversey Corp., worldwide 
manufacturer of sanitation products, 
has announced that its research lab- 
oratories have developed “Tik-et,” a 
new equipment cleaner for use in 
food plants. Tik-et is a uniform, 
mildly alkaline cleaner designed for 
manual or circulation cleaning in 
bakeries. The water softening char- 
acteristics of Tik-et allow use of the 
product even in fairly hard waters 
and is easy on hands, the manufac- 
turer claims. For details, check No 
4423 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 4424—Wrapping 
Machine for Bakers 


Crompton & Knowles Packaging 
Corp. has developed a machine, model 
CKDW-4R, geared to overwrap 75 
to 80 packages of cookies a minute. 
One of the outstanding points claim- 
ed for the machine is prevention of 
crumb build-up which has long been 
a major problem for cookie manu- 
facturers. Products are clamped into 
position, whereupon the elevator 
comes up to meet the cookies, or 
other baked foods, then setting them 





down gently 
shaped card. High pushers pick up 
the product and automatically over- 


into an incoming U- 


wrap and seal it. The package is 
then ejected from the machine to 
the bottom discharge belt and set up 
for packing. The machine also is 
capable of vending doughnuts, Dan- 
ish pastries, water rolls and sand- 


wiches. For details, check No. 4424 
on the coupon, clip and mail. 
. 
No. 4425—Aluminum 
_ 

Walk-in Coolers 

Bally Case & Cooler Co. is now 
making all of its walk-ins available 
with aluminum interiors and exteri- 


ors only. In addition to being rust- 
free, in compliance with sanitation 


codes of many cities, the aluminum 
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has the advantage of always looking 
new and bright, the manufacturer 
claims. Many models are available 
with fully self-contained, hermetical- 
ly sealed cooling and freezer sys- 
tems. For details, check No. 4425 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4408—Bins for 
Ingredient Storage 


Wilder Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
has announced its new line of corner 
ingredient bins, available in six sizes, 
to provide ample storage of various 
kinds of ingredients. The “all cove’”’ 
corner design assures greater sani- 
tation in the storage of ingredients. 


Other important features are covers 
that close automatically when bin 
rolls under a Wilder work bench, 
nameplate holders for identification 
of contents bull-nose bottom corners 
for easy cleaning and no open seams. 
Check No. 4408, clip the coupon and 
mail for details. 


No. 4409—Special 
Laboratory Oven 


American Instrument Co., Inc., has 
just introduced a new, specialized 
oven for use in laboratories and in- 
dustrial plants where constant, uni- 
form heat is of prime importance. 
The manufacturer claims that the 
maximum deviation from test tem- 
perature, aS measured simultaneous- 
ly by nine thermo-couples, was plus 
or minus .5° F. at 150° and 4° F. 
at 500 and at 1,000. Over-all ex- 
terior dimensions are 34% in. wide, 
42 in. high and 33 in. deep. The in- 
terior work area measures 20 in. 
wide, 19 in. high and 18 in. deep. 
Electric resistance heaters are lo- 
cated in all six walls, weighted ther- 
mally to produce maximum tempera- 
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ture uniformly. The oven has an all- 
stainless steel interior. Check No. 
4409 and mail to this publication. 


No. 4415—Paper 
Coating Machine 


Potdevin Machine Co. is offering 
its Model 77NB hot-melt coating and 
waxing machine, featuring a newly 
developed special chilling section that 
quick-cools coated or laminated 
sheets. The machine is suitable for 
coating one or two sides of kraft, 
glassine and other types of paper 
with wax, hot-melts or combinations 


of waxes and hot-melts. This three- 
roll machine accommodates webs up 
to 30 in. in width. Operating at ex- 
tremely low temperatures, the chill- 
ing section provides instantaneous 
cooling. For details about these and 
other Potdevin machines check No. 
4415 on the coupon, clip and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4412—Manual 
On V-Belt Drives 


A new engineering manual on \V- 
belt drives has been issued by R. & 
J. Dick Co., Inc., designers and manu- 
facturers of conveying and mechani- 
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cal power transmission equipment. 


The comprehensive manual presents 


complete data for the design of multi- 
ple V-belt drives with the company’s 
new “Dickrope” V-belts, which are 
described as representing a revolu- 
tionary “break-through” in V-belt 
manufacture. A method of “tem- 
pered” construction by an exclusive 
new process is said to increase belt 
horse power rating 40%, and to mini- 
mize stretch, increase resistance to 
abrasion and shock, and add flexibil- 
ity. The Dickrope drives are engi- 
neered with the Dick “QD” sheaves. 
Check No. 4412 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to obtain a copy. 





VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type “and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 
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FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 














BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS SINCE 1928 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Genergl Offices: 


2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


225 Fourth Ave.., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E.. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
“Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St.. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. N.. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


O.B. STABILIZER 

For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream, 


PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 


Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 


BROSOFT A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion. 
Contains Mono- and Di-Gly- }| 
cerides, Lecithin and Assoc- 
iated Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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NEW YORK—tThe year 1960 will 
be the most prosperous to date in the 
history of the food industry. More- 
over, it will usher in a decade of 
growth unsurpassed by even the phe- 
nomenal revolution in food buying 
that followed World War II. And, in 
terms of value received, the consum- 
er will be getting more for her food 
dollar than ever before. That is the 
prediction of Harold W. Comfort, 
president of the Borden Co. 
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1960 to Be Prosperous for Food 
Industry, Borden Executive Predicts 


Food supplies 
plentiful in 1960. 

For the food industry as a whole, 
1960 will be a year that will see the 
introduction of a vast array of new 
and improved products, particularly 
of the instant and convenience vari- 
ety, but few of a radical nature. Com- 
panies will concentrate their research 
and development efforts on major 
modification of existing products, to 
make them faster and easier to pre- 


generally will be 





tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 





LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- + - throughout every step of the milling operation! 








pare in the home. There will be great- 
er emphasis on development of im- 
proved packaging and _ processing 
machinery, to improve quality, flavor 
and keeping ability of products, and 
in an effort to hold down rising pro- 
duction costs. The industry will offer 
existing products in an even greater 
variety of package sizes, particularly 
larger ones, a move that got strongly 
underway in 1959. 

There will be, however, no radical 
change in the conduct of the food 
industry in 1960 or in the next 
decade. As in the past, it will be tied 
to the two factors that have always 
principally controlled its growth: 
Population increase, and rising con- 
sumer income. At no period in the 
nation’s history, however, have the 
two combined to move ahead so much 
so fast. Our population is gaining at 
the rate of 1.8% a year, or 3.2 mil- 
lion new consumers in 1960 alone. 
As the base widens, the numerical 
increase each year becomes greater 

More important, the “population 
mix’’—the distribution of population 
by age groups — is changing sharply 
In the next 10 years, for example, 
the number of persons between 15 
and 19—the “teen-age” group—will 
increase, according to one estimate, 
by almost 63%, and teen-agers con- 
sume about 20% more calories than 
normally active adults. So the total 
volume of food consumption can be ex- 
pected to rise at a faster rate than 
the population, accompanied by a 
further switch in types of foods con- 
sumed—fewer carbohydrates, more 
proteins. Also, the teen-age group 
will be making more “buying deci- 
sions” in 1960 and the next decade 
two girls in three are married in 
their teens and forming households 
Better educated, more venturesome, 
more pressed for time, these new 
housewives tend to buy a greater va- 
riety of the more costly, highly proc- 
essed foods. 


Money to Spend 


And they, along with their older 
counterparts, will have the money to 
spend. Two fifths of all families now 
have an income of more than $4,000 
a year—the point at which discre- 
tionary spending begins. A fifth of all 
families earns more than $7,500 a 
year. 

Although incomes have been rising 
faster than the cost of food, families 
have made no significant change in 
the percentage of their after-tax in- 
come going for food. It has remained 
constant at about 22% for the past 
two decades. With the average fam- 
ily’s volume of purchases remaining 
relatively stable, more of its food 
dollar is going toward the purchase 
of more highly processed products 
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with “built-in” services, more “ex- 
otic” and luxury foods. And, through 
better education, we can expect a 
continuing move in the direction of 
more nutritious foods. 

According to government  esti- 
mates, about one third of the popu- 
lation in the 1930’s was poorly fed 
by nutrient standards at the time; 
today, by the same standards, the fig- 
ure is 10%, and that more through 
ignorance than need. In the past 20 
years the consumption of high-pro- 
tein animal foods has increased per 
capita by 100 lb. This trend is like- 
ly to continue, with a notable effect 
on the dollar volume of food pur- 
chases. Total food expenditures, $73 
billion in 1959, are expected to rise 
another $3 billion in 1960, 

To equip itself to produce the goods 
the public will demand, the food in- 
dustry will invest more than $600 
million in new and modernized plants 
and equipment in 1960. Much of this 
expenditure will go toward stepping 
up capacity, rather than for replace- 
ment. The result will be not only a 
greater volume of output, but an in- 
creased efficiency that will enable 
manufacturers to hold down prices 


while maintaining already - narrow 
profit margins, concluded Mr. Ccm- 
fort. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club, Inc. 


Nominates Officers 


NEW YORK The nominating 
committee of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
has named the follow'ng directors 
for three-year terms: 

Claude A. Bascombe, Frank Dan- 
iels, F. D. Fernandes, George N 
Graf, A. G. Hackett, M. R. Haney, 
F. J. Hale and A. W. Levy. W. D 
Turner has been nominated for a 
two-year term and R. Fink for a one- 
year term. 

Submitted as candidates for of- 
ficer positions are: John J. Hopper, 
president; Mr. Graf, first vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Daniels, second vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Bascombe, treasurer. 

Three members of the membership 
committee have been nominated for 
three-year terms. They are J. A. 
Breitenbach, W. H. Welker and W. 
J. Stockman. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TO EXPAND DISTRIBUTION 

LOS ANGELES - The Cal Ray 
Bakeries, Inc., has announced a plan 
to expand its distribution to include 
11 western states. According to Le- 
land J. Davis, chairman of the board, 











‘the company will have for the first 


time a product designed to sell to 
coffee shops, cafeterias, sports arenas 
and vending machines, as well as 
through regular outlets. 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








_WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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USDA Solicits 
Bids for Wheat, 


Cornmeal Donation 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
bids have been requested to suppl) 
157,996,100 lb. of flour and 42,320,800 
lb. of cornmeal for USDA domestic 
and foreign donation programs and 
for export under an_ International 
Cooperation Administration P.L. 480 
(Title II) program. 

Of the 158 million pounds of flour, 
24,250,000 Ib. will be donated by 
USDA through domestic outlets, 131,- 
541,500 lb. through U.S. private wel- 
fare organizations for distribution 
abroad, and 2,204,000 Ib. for ICA ex- 
port to Jordan. Of the 42.3 million 
pounds of cornmeal, 10,370,000 Ib. 
will be for USDA domestic donation 
and 31,950,800 lb. for USDA foreign 
donation. 


Of the flour, 70,437,300 Ib. will be 





Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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bleached all-purpose flour, 12,437,500 
lb. unbleached all-purpose, 66,475,700 
lb. bread flour, and 5,165,600 Ib. 
whole wheat flour. The cornmeal may 
be either regular or degermed for 
dcmestic use and must be degermed 
for foreign shipment. 

Bids under the telegraphic request 
for flour and cornmeal for foreign 
donation and for ICA shipment were 
to be received by 4 p.m. (EST) Mon- 
day, Jan. 4, 1960, for acceptance by 
midnight (EST) Thursday, Jan. 7. 

Bids for flour and cornmeal for 
domestic donation are due by 4 p.m 
(EST) Wednesday, Jan. 13, for ac- 
ceptance by noon (EST) Monday, 
Jan. 18. Details are in Supplements 
No. 16 to Announcements Gr-372 and 
Gr-373. 

Additional information and copies 
of supplements and announcements 
may be obtained from the Grain Di- 
vision, CSS, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. Offers should be submitted to 
that office. 

Since Jan. 1, 1959, USDA has pur- 
chased 1 298 314,450 lb. of flour and 
446,720,050 lb. of cornmeal for USDA 
domestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 296 million 
bushels of wheat and 12.5 million 
bushels of corn are required to pro- 
cess these quantities. Purchases for 
ICA export under the P.L. 480 (Title 
II) program since Jan. 1 total 115.- 
494,600 lb. of flour, requiring about 
2.7 million bushels of wheat for pro- 
cessing. 





CANADIAN MACARONI 
SHIPMENTS RISE 


WINNIPEG — Factory shipments 
from establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of macaroni and kindred 
products in Canada in 1958 were 
valued at $15,851,000, or more than 
12% larger than the preceding year’s 
$13,294,000. There were 19 establish- 
ments with 778 employees compared 
with 18 plants in 1957 employing 692 
people. Salary and wage payments 
amounted to $2,187,000 while a year 
earlier the comparative figure was 
$1,825,000. Materials and supplies cost 
$8,746,000 compared with $6 995,000. 
These plants shipped 112,849,000 Ib. 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, noo- 
dles, ete. in 1958. The 1957 total was 
89,867,000 Ib. 


Soybeans Lead 
All Commodities 
In 1959 Trading 


WASHINGTON—Soybeans led all 
other commodities in trading volume 
in the commodity futures markets in 
1959, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced. The statement is 
based on data from the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator 
of CEA, said the year’s soybean fu- 
tures volume, primarily on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was 4.4 billion 
bushels, or 43% more than in 1958. 
Total trading volume in the grain 
futures markets was 11 2 billion bush- 
els—virtually unchanged from the 
previous year. 

“In the major commodities, other 
than cotton, futures trading contin- 
ued in substantial volume in 1959, 
with continuous competitive pricing, 
and broad utilization of the markets’ 
hedging facilities by merchandisers 
and processors,’ Mr. Kauffman said. 

“An indication of the breadth and 
scope of market participation during 
the year was that open contracts in 
most commodities were maintained 
at relatively high levels,” he contin- 
ued. 

“Wheat merchandisers and proces- 
sors utilized the hedging facilities of 
the futures market more extensively 
to diminish price risks in 1959 than 
in 1958, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in wheat market activity during 
the year. 

“Hedging commitments in s0y- 
beans, wool, potatoes, soybean oil and 
soybean meal also averaged above 
1958, notwithstanding changes in 
market activity in some of these 
commodities. 

“In general, futures trading held 
its own in 1959. I believe the futures 
markets may look forward to in- 
creased and constructive participa- 
tion in the marketing and distribu- 
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tion of 
Mr 


agricultural commodities,”’ 
Kauffman concluded. 


Volume of Futures Trading 
1958 and 1959 
Commodity & unit 1958 
Wheat, 1,000 bu 4,752,787 
Corn, 1,000 bu 2,124,158 
Oats, 1,000 bu 501,283 
Rye, |,000 bu 877,025 
Barley, !,000 bu 70 
Flaxseed, 1,000 bu 
Soybeans, 1,000 bu 
Grain sorghums, 
million Ib 


1959° 
3,532,773 
1.860.870 
525.699 
835.610 
0 


5,038 


9,035 
3,072,477 4,408 283 


16.6 259.1 


*Preliminary figures 
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fined to small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Spring wheat flour moved up 5¢ 
during the week and Kansas gained 
3¢. All other types of flour held 
steady. 

During the year the flour industry 
had to contend with a lengthy steel 
strike that slashed bakeries sales vol- 
ume in some areas and suburbs of this 
city. However, local bakeries business 
has picked up since the strike and 
their holiday turnover was above a 
year ago. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company's directions were good last 
week, and he added that December 
was the best month of the crop year. 

Export activity was above a week 
ago and inquiries were good. 

Flour output here was_ sharply 
above a week ago, when some mills 
cut their running time by as much as 
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three days. Production at one mill 
here was reduced 1% days last week 
by a power failure which was caused 
by a severe sleet storm. One mill put 
in a full 7-day week; one worked 6 
days; one 5 days; two mills worked 
4 days and the remaining mill worked 
2% days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time from a week ago by 2 days; four 
mills increased their output by 1 day 
and the other mill stepped up its pro- 
duction by % day. 

Quotations Dec. 30: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.31@6.51, short 
$6.01@6.21, standard $5.91@6.16, 
straight $6.11, first clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.79@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.64@6.10, first clear $5.34@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.30 @5.49, first clear $4.45@5.44. 


Little Sales Activity 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


With everyone holiday-minded there 
was very little activity in the flour 
market in the Texas area last week 
and sales amounted to no more than 
5% to 10% of capacity. Average run- 
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ning time was four to five days, with 
some mills running Jan. 1 in order 
to get out orders and others closing 
down for the balance of the week. 
Clears were 5¢ lower and other prices 
unchanged. 

Sales were practically non-existent 
although mills were reported running 
at capacity in the Oklahoma City 
area. Prices remained the same for 
family flour and increased 2¢ on bak- 
ery. 

Quotations Dec. 31, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.71@5.81, 
95% standard patent $5.61@5.71, 
straight grade $5.56@5.66; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20G 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55; 
first clears $4.35@4.45, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Production, Buying 
Slow on West Coast 


Milling production declined sharply 
on the Pacific Coast during the holi- 
days, with mills generally operating 
on a four day week. New bookings 
were extremely slow and dull mar- 
kets prevailed. Mills are scheduled for 
an excellent January grind, but for 
the later months operations are ques- 
tionable. 

Quotations Dec. 31, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6.69, cake $7, pastry $6. pie $5.65, 
whole wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, 
cracked wheat $5.67, crushed wheat 
$6.32; Seattle: Family patent flour 5 
and 10-lb. sizes, $10; pastry flour in 
100-lb. cottons, $5.05. 


Running Time Light, 
Sales Slow in Canada 


Domestic flour trade in Canada was 
of a holiday character and mill run 
was light with prices unchanged. Im- 
proved buying was anticipated with 
the conclusion of the holiday season. 

Quotations Jan. 2, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15@ 
635; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100-Ib. 
papers, $4.80@5; Toronto: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $6.20@6.30 
in 100-lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used; bakers’ flour $4.95 
@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bulk delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 











Export Flour Sales 
Picture Improves 


The export flour picture improved 
considerably in one short week, with 
the new year starting in the typical 
fashion of export flour building up a 
head of steam with sharply improved 
sales and excellent prospects for the 
near future. 

For the immediate week Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service has _ re- 
quested offers on approximately 1.4 
million hundredweights of bread and 
whole wheat flour for foreign relief 
distribution with acceptances to be 
given Jan. 7 and the flour moved by 
Jan. 23. The Sudan is scheduled for 
about 660,000 cwt. flour and the 


United Arab Republic will follow with 
a comparable amount. Korea also has 
a flour authorization scheduled to be 
covered soon. 
Buffalo reported activity above a 
week ago and inquiries good. 
Canadian flour cleared for export in 
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the week ended Dec. 31 amounted to 
379,500 cwt. compared with 265,700 
the previous week and these totals 
included 315,200 and 139,600 ewt., re- 
spectively, for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. 


Rye 

There was a little activity in rye 
flour sales for the week as prices re- 
mained unchanged. The market dis- 
interest among bakers across the 
country was typical of a fading holi- 
day period and trade opinion indi- 
cates there should be an even chance 
of some return of market interest in 
the near future. 

This opinion is somewhat strength- 
ened by the fact that prices are with- 
in striking distance of the level which 
encouraged considerable business late 
last summer. 

Quotations Jan. 4, Chicago: White 
patent $4.54@4.80, medium $4.34@ 
4.60, dark $3.89@3.95; Buffalo: White 
$5.29@5 34, medium $5.09@5.14, dark 
$4.54@4.59; Pittsburgh: White $5.09 
@5.19, medium $4.89@4.98, dark $4.34 
@4.44, rye meal $4.44@4.69; Minne- 
apolis: White $447@4.57, medium 
$4.27 @4.37, dark $3.72@3.82. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal in 
Canada continued seasonally slow 
with prices unchanged and _ stocks 
moderate. 

Quotations Jan. 2, Winnipeg: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@5 65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces; all prices 
cash carlots; Toronto-Montreal: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.65, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $7.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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sherts $42.50); bulk middlings $42, 
delivered Texas common points; $2 
to $3 lower on bran, $3 to $3.50 lower 
on shorts, and $4 down on middlings, 
compared with the previous week. 
Chicago: Millfeed prices, especially 
standard middlings, suffered price de- 
clines during the final week of 1959. 
Middlings were down as much as 
$3 50@4 ton and the bulk of the sell- 
off materialized late in the week. Of- 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Interest in flour buying sank almost out of 
sight in a typical year-end quiet period. Most 
buyers of bakery types were fairly well sup- 
plied with old contracts and not inclined to 
step out anew until the old year was behind 
them. There are some prospects of buying in 
the weeks ahead. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices dropped across the coun- 
trv, the first break in the high levels to which 
quotations had climbed throughout the late 
fall and early winter. The lack of interest on 
the part of buyers and preoccupation with 
the holidays exerted considerable downward 
pressure. Declines ranged from $1 at some 
centers in the Southwest to $4 at Chicago 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures closed out 1958 with a consid- 


erable amount of stability, considering the 
extremely slow pace of business generally. 
The basis for strength was apparently two- 


fold—involving the prospect for increased ex- 
port activity soon and the possibility of heavier 
government loan impoundings in the weeks 
ahead, although the latter factor is still of 
somewhat mixed character. 





ferings of middlings became far mcre 
plentiful and, while there was very 
heavy buying on the decline, it de- 
veloped later that apparently some in 
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the trade had over-bought and then 
put some previous purchases back in- 
to circulation, thus accentuating the 


break. Standard bran and red dog 
were lower but failed rather com- 
pletely to keep step with the fast 


downward pace of middlings. 

Quotations Dec. 31: Bulk standard 
middlings $38@38.50, standard bran 
$38.50, red dcg $42.50. 


St. Sharp downturns oc- 
curred in millfeeds last week bring- 
ing prices down as much as $7 below 
the high point reached just ten days 
earlier. In the main, the downturns 
were the result of stagnant demand 
following the removal of concern over 
the threatened dock strike, but need 
to reduce hoidings before year-end 
inventory also was a factor. Except 
for an occasional car urgently need- 
ed, buyers were indifferent to the 
ample supply of track offerings. 


Louis: 


Most buying interest was for ship- 
ment for a week ahead and mills 
were willing sellers. Some buyers in- 
dicated that they would take all 
January at prices near spot shipment 
offers but mills considered the price 
unattractive 


Quotations Dec. 31: Sacked bran 
$4050@41, shorts $4050@41; bulk 
bran $36 @ 3650, middlings $37 @ 
37.50. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was easier last week, values lower- 
ing under the influence of a near 
complete lack of buying interest. 
Most dealers reported that trading 
was at a standstill as users were re- 
luctant to add to their inventories at 
the end of the year. Supplies were 
described as more than adequate, a 
not unusual situation at the end of 


the year. Both bran and middlings 
were about $150 net lower for the 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 31: Bulk bran 


$49.50, sacked $5250; bulk middlings 
$49, sacked $53.50. 


Buffalo: 
medium 


Replacement 
and small 


buying by 
country m'xers 
sent prices higher here last week. 
Bran was in the greatest demand, 
with middlings going along for the 
ride. The bottoming out of the mar- 
ket put western levels at or below 
local prices. Middlings, which last 
week held a $150 premium over bran, 
now are 50¢ abcve and it was said 
a narrower range could be obtained. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings held unchanged at $450. 
Bulk and sacked bran ended up $150 
from a week ago; bu'k and sacked 
middlings were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher; bulk and sacked red dog held 
steady. 
Quotations 
$40.50@41, 


Dec. 
sacked 


30: Bulk 
$45 @ 45.50; 


bran 
bulk 
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middlings $40.50@41.50, sacked $45@ 
46; bulk red dog $43@43.50, sacked 
$47.50. 

Pacific Coast: The market was duil 
this week. Sales were slow while am- 


ple offerings from country mills 
caused millfeed prices to decline 
Quotations Dec. 31, Portland: Mill- 


run $36 bulk, $39 sacked; middlings 
$44 bulk, $47 sacked. 

Canada: Prices for millfeeds re- 
main firm and buyer inquiries are in- 
creasing. Stocks are moderate. Quo- 
tations Jan. 2, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $39@42 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $42@43; middlings 
$44@46. All prices cash carlots in 
sacks. Small lots excountry elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. Dec. 31, 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran $52@53, mid- 
dlings $56@57, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars. 
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Michigan Economist 
Member of Far East 
Market Survey Team 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A Mich- 
igan State University farm econo- 
mist has been named to a special 


team of economists who will make a 
market development survey of Far 
Eastern countries in February and 
March of 1960. 

Dr. Arthur Mauch, professor of ag- 
ricultural economics, will be part of 
a nine-man team leaving Jan. 29 for 
a 39-day tour of seven Far East 
countries and Hong Kong. The trip 
is under the auspices of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

All of the economists on the team, 
like Dr. Mauch, are extension econo- 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
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mists and work in the field of pub- 
lic affairs education in their home 
states. Their interest in making the 
trip is to gain greater knowledge 
about the problems of modern export 
marketing and the impact of surplus 
d‘sposal on the economics of the un- 
der-developed areas of the world 
About one sixth of the U.S. farm 
production is exported. 

“When we return,” says Dr. Mauch, 
“our job will be to report to farmers 
and others in our home states what 
we learned about developing a suc- 
cessful foreign trade policy and our 
observations about the relationships 
between a domestic farm program 
and export marketing.” 

Countries on the trip itinerary in- 
clude Pakistan, India, Thailand, In- 
donesia, Australia, the Philippines 
and Japan. In each country the team 
will talk with U.S. agricultural at- 
taches, ministry, trade, agricultural 
processor and farm organization rep- 
resentatives to learn their ideas about 
foreign trade and some of the prob- 
lems in future development. 

“The Michigan economy has a big 
stake in export markets,” points out 
Dr. Mauch. “This is being intensified 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
puts Michigan next door to all the 
markets in the world. 

“It’s important that we adopt trade 
policies and surplus disposal policies 
that build up the economies and pur- 
chasing power in fore'gn countries. 
We must refrain from any ‘surplus 
dumping’ programs that upset mar- 
kets for our friends in other countries. 

“For instance, if we ‘dump’ wheat 
in India, it will replace Thailand rice. 
Thailand will then go looking for a 
market for their rice and likely will 
go to China for money. When we are 
in Thailand we will talk to Thailand 
officia's about how they feel about 
our selling wheat to India,” said Dr 
Mauch. 

Other survey teams are also being 
sponsored by the Foreign Agr‘cul- 
tural Service to other areas of the 
world. In early 1959, a team visited 
Europe and another team will go to 
South America in early April of 1960. 
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Canadian Hearings 


To Resume Jan. 11 


WINNIPEG—Hearings of the royal 
commission on railway transporta- 
tion will be resumed in Ottawa Jan. 
11. Almost a month later, Feb. 8 to 
10, the commission will open its 
hearings here. This will be the start 
of Western Canada’s sessions that 
will take the commission as far west 
as Victoria, B.C. The Regina, Sask., 
hearings are set for Feb. 12. 13 and 
15; Edmonton, Alta., Feb. 16 to 18; 
Victoria. Feb. 19 and 20, and Van- 
couver, Feb. 22 and 23. 

The railways have been attacking 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement 
rates on the hauling of export grain 
and grain products. The railroads 
argue they are losing money on these 
rates. Counsel for the four western 
prov ness, the wheat pools and the 
United Grain Grcwers. Ltd., believe 
the Crow’s Nest rates are compen- 
satory and they seek more detailed 
cost information on other rail opera- 
tions, including branch lines, passen- 
ger traffic. agreed rates and compet- 
itive rates. 

While the railways are not asking 
for a change in the Crow’s Nest 
rates. they are seeking a federal sub- 
s'idy to cover what they argue are 
“non-ceemnpensatoryv” western grain 
rates. The railway companies stress 
that the subsidy must not be charged 
to the railway, but must be identi- 
fied as a western agriculture subsidy. 
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Authorities Solve 
Mystery Slaying of 
Kansas Farm Family 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS 
gossip—and robbery as the motive 
have been disclosed as reasons for 
the slaying last November of Her- 
bert W. Clutter, prominent farmer 
and wheat grower, along with his 
wife and two of the family’s four 
children. Mr. Clutter was well known 
to millers and grain dealers for his 
participation in the Kansas Wheat 
Growers Assn. 

A prison inmate previously em- 
ployed by Mr. Clutter apparently 
mentioned to other convicts of the 
wealth he believed to be in the Kan- 
sas farm home. The convicts, in turn, 
hatched a plot which led to entry of 
the Clutter farm home on the night 
of Nov. 14. Mr. Clutter, his wife and 
children were confronted and ordered 
to turn over their valuables. 

However, the intruders failed to 
find ‘‘the wealth” previously reported, 
following which they bound members 
of the family and murdered them one 
by one. Later, the inmate who had 
originally passed along information 
which led to the killings, informed 
authorities. This broke the investiga- 


Prison 


tion and led to confession of the 
crime by a Kansas parole violator 
who, in turn, implicated a former 
cellmate. 


Mr. Clutter was active also in the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn. and some time prior to 
his death had returned from the 
Netherlands, where he participated 
in opening of the association’s Rot- 
terdam office. Mr. Clutter also served 


as a member of the Farm Credit 
Board in 1954 as an appointee of 
President Eisenhower. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—-— 
CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANS A S—McDaniel- 
Waples, Inc., Wellington, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter as dealers in 
grain elevators. Wallace McDaniel 
has been named resident agent. Capi- 
talization of $25,000 was authorized. 
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Wheat Group Sends 
D. D. Hill to Direct 
Office in New Delhi 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Dr. D. 
D. Hill, retired head of the Oregon 
State College farm crops department, 
is enroute to India to take charge of 
the office of Wheat Associates, USA, 
in New Delhi. 

The office is a foreign arm of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Devel- 
opment Assn., a regional group form- 
ed by the Nebraska Wheat Commis- 
sion, the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn., the Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sion, the Kansas. Association of 
Wheat Growers, and the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee. 

Cooperating in support of the India 
office is Western Wheat Associates, 
a Pacific Northwest growers organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Hill, who retired after 32 years 
at Oregon State College, is known 
internationally as a seed and farm 
crops specialist. 

In New Delhi, Dr. Hill will direct 
activities designed to promote and 
develop new markets for U,S. wheat. 
To achieve this goal, staff members 
in the Asian office take part in trade 
fairs, conduct bakers’ training 
schools, print and distribute wheat 
food recipes, sample and test wheat 
shipments arriving at Indian ports, 
and promote exchange of agricultural 
missions. Also in the planning stage 
are a kitchen-bus demonstration pro- 


ject and a program to train grain 
storage specialists for the Indian 


government. 
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HOLSUM BAKERS 
WIN AGAIN 


MIAMI, FLA.—Jodean P. 
president, announced that the Holsum 
Bakers of Miami have once again 
won the trophy for Holsum Bread. 
This W. E. Long Co. trophy, denot- 
ing the highest quality of bread, sym- 
bolizes high standards of bakery pro- 
duction. Bakers throughout the U.S. 
and Canada compete for it. The tro- 
phy is awarded on the basis of su- 
perior quality among brands of bread 
tested, by a laboratory especially 
equipped for that service. Mr. Cash 
said, “This announcement serves to 
acknowledge publicly our indebted- 
ness to the men here in the plant 
who have helped to bring this honor 
to us again this year.” 


Cash, 





Barley Exports Rise 


WINNIPEG—Canadian barley ex- 
ports improved during November and 
helped narrow the spread with the 
previous year’s comparative total. The 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners showed 17,080,- 
000 bu. cleared to all destinations to 
the end of November in the current 
crop year. In the same four months 
a year ago 18,574,000 bu. were ex- 
ported. While overseas shipments de- 
clined, exports to the U.S. showed an 
appreciable increase. The latter took 
7,163,000 bu. in the period under re- 
view compared with 5,671,000 bu. in 
the same months of 1958. 

Exports to the U.K. aggregated 
7,595,000 bu. while 661,000 bu. went 
to Syria; 550,000 bu. to Germany; 
383,000 bu. to the Netherlands; 354,- 
000 bu. to Switzerland, and 210,000 
bu. to Belgium. While less than 500 
bu. went to Venezuela, the remainder 
was taken by Poland and Peru, with 
the latter having a little better than 
half. 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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West Virginia Pulp 
Sets Sales Record 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. in fiscal 1959 established 
record sales for the seventh succes- 
sive year, David L. Luke, president, 
told stockholders in the company’s 
annual report released Jan. 4. 

Mr. Luke noted that net sales for 
the year ended Oct. 31 had advanced 
to $233 million, from $208 million in 
1958, an increase of 12%. This com- 
pares with sales of $95 million 10 
years ago. 

While these sales generated a prof- 
it 23% higher than that of 1958, Mr. 
Luke noted that earnings in 1959, in 
common with the paper industry as 
a whole, did not recover fully to lev- 
els preceding the 1957-58 business re- 
cession. 

Mr. Luke attributed this situation 
to overcapacity in various segments 
of the industry which resulted in 
product prices that fell short of fully 
reflecting increases in costs, particu- 
larly the additional costs incurred to 
improve the quality of products. 

West Virginia’s net earnings from 
operations in 1959 amounted to $11.8 
million, equal to $2.21 per share of 
common, as compared to $9.6 mil- 
lion, or $1.78 per share, in 1958. The 
company also realized an additional 
net gain of $11.8 million for the sale 
of its majority stock interest in Hin- 
de & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., to St. Lawrence Corp. 

With demand strengthened in all 
segments, the company’s manufac- 
turing divisions surpassed all previ- 
ous production records during 1959. 
The company’s six pulp and paper 
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mills manufactured a total of 973 
tons of paper, paperboard and mir- 
ket pulp, eclipsing by nearly 100,000 
tons the previous high of 875,044 
tons established in 1956. 

Mr. Luke also reported that the 
company had made considerable prog- 
ress during the year in developing 
its own marketing organization for 
direct service and selling of white pa- 
pers to commercial printers and pa- 
per converters. West Virginia is the 
only major company in the industry 
which sells direct, instead of through 
wholesale merchants. 


—~BREAD 
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1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Memphis Election 


MEMPHIS—The Memphis Board 
of Trade will hold its annual election 
Jan. 9 at the Hotel Peabody. 

Paul B. Mulroy of the Quaker Oats 
Co. is the retiring president. Seeking 
to step up from vice president to the 
presidency is Harry D. Tobias of the 
Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co. 

Arthur A. Williams 
vice president. 


is executive 
















Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 





ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


e KANSAS CITY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














Storage Capacity 7,500,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1959 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand |-7070. 







y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
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MILLING WHEAT - CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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WASHINGTON—About 28 million 
acres of the nation’s cropland will be 
held out of production in 1960 un- 
der conservation reserve contracts 
which were in effect or were applied 
for in 1959, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced in a_ year- 
end report. 

Land in the conservation reserve 
is held out of production to help ease 
the farm surplus situation and is kept 
in conservation uses to meet future 
needs. 

During the life of a conservation 
reserve contract, no crop may be har- 
vested from the reserve acreage. The 
land may not be used for grazing, 
and no new land may be placed in 
cultivation. If there is additional 
cropland on the farm, which is not 
in the reserve, total crop acreage 
must be reduced by the amount of 
the conservation reserve acreage. 

About 22.4 million acres were out 
of production under the program dur- 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 














Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR Caades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL. 








NAtional 2-3344—-2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
~ FLOUR awo CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
E. J. BURKE 








6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 
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28 Million Acres Held Out of 1960 


Production by Conservation Reserve 


ing the 1959 crop season, and more 
than 5 million new acres are expect- 
ed to go into the reserve in 1960 as 
a result of the signup last fall. 

Farms on which all the cropland 
is out of production account for about 
14.8 million acres, or two thirds of 
the total amount of cropland under 
contract in 1959. A special incentive 
is offered for whole farm contracts, 
since they remove the entire crop 
production potential of the farm and 
leave no land for more _ intensive 
farming. Also, livestock production 
generally is reduced or eliminated on 
such farms. 

A farmer who places all his crop- 
land in the conservation reserve may 
continue to live on the farm, main- 
tain a home garden, and use the per- 
manent pasture and orchard land. 

The land in the conservation re- 
serve in 1959, amounting to about 5% 
of the nation’s total cropland, would 
normally have produced large quan- 
tities of farm commodities to add 
to existing surpluses, USDA points 
out. A current survey shows that 2.3 
million acres were formerly devoted 
to wheat, 3.5 million acres to corn, 
3.5 million acres to grain sorghums 
and nearly 12 million acres to other 
crops, including forage. 

Grass cover is the most popular 
of the conservation practices carried 
out on conservation reserve land, 
especially in the Great Plains states. 
Grass is being established or main- 
tained on more than 20 million acres; 
much of it consisting of dryland 
which was planted to grain under 
wartime needs. 

Nearly 2 million acres of the con- 
servation reserve is being planted to 
forest trees, chiefly in the southeast- 
ern states. Tree-planting contracts 
must be for 10 years, and cropland 
planted to trees is likely to remain 
out of production for even longer 
periods. 

Nearly a quarter-million acres of 
the current conservation § reserve 
acreage are being devoted to wild- 
life cover and water impoundments 
for wildlife. More than 6,000 ponds 
for water conservation are being 
built on Conservation Reserve land. 

The conservation reserve is a pro- 
gram under which farmers’ volun- 
tarily sign contracts with the federal 
government to retire excess cropland 
from production. The government 
makes an annual rental payment for 
the land and will assist in establish- 
ing the conservation use. The annual 
rental payment for 1959 averaged 
$11.53 acre. 
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Contracts 

State in effect 
Alabama 6,483 
Arizona e608 65 
Arkansas 7,361 
California 907 
Colorado eeuet ‘ 4,471 
Connecticut ‘ : 150 
Delaware 92s 246 
Florida 1,668 
Georgia 12,314 
Idaho 1,109 
Iinois 4,918 
Indiana hE PP eS ON 5,903 
lowa ~ ; <s ‘ 6,154 
Kansas sla berks ae eae . 10,619 
EY so kn6a5 0524 wwesown ade 4,413 
Louisiana 2,656 
Maine 2,188 
Maryland sles 1,239 
Massachusetts Siewenl ™ 93 
Michigan 8,846 
Minnesota 19,121 
Mississippi 4,995 
DE 2 caravtnee cenet hes cunts 8,516 
Montana ...... 1,590 
Nebraska . ethan haan 5,990 
J RES SE ee ere ee I 
Se END 606 nde ad'c oogecee 368 
DED | <5 5.00a00 Wee ies 6a 66 805 


New Mexico : ’ etwas s 
New York . ey 7,021 


North Carolina 5,735 
North Dakota ; ; ~ 9,148 
Ohio See er an ieee Cee 6,311 
Oklahoma ....... ee on 14,203 
EE Ree hutch dbbioce onset 1,884 
Pennsylvania 5,010 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 9,301 
South Dakota 8.410 
_ eS peel Se 6,127 
Texas Ce hk aie enshd ene eecenser 30,140 
DLE id's ae baie todas dbotae 828 
Vermont ........-. shan shoes 795 
, Oar 1,785 
SSA er re 1,746 
West Virginia ............ 1,050 
Wisconsin ae oe , 9,536 
Wyoming ‘Seb aee dees aren 461 
MN ccadtaedesn bib eckes . 246,220 





Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Land in Conservation Reserve, 1956-59 





Total % of total 
cropland cropland 

Acres 1954 census under contract 
292,266 7,480,170 3.9 
7,353 1,614,859 0.5 
465,596 8,810,833 5.3 
167,911 13,229,708 1.3 
1,185,361 11,062,983 10.7 
3,664 459,971 0.8 
14,788 514,534 2.9 
167,111 3,398,469 4.9 
786,346 8,924,073 8.8 
211,388 5,475,520 3.9 
344,721 23,745,210 1.5 
358,643 13,828,414 2.6 
492,556 25,981,414 1.9 
1,119,876 29,577,170 3.8 
295,703 10,455,193 2.8 
176,001 5,467,502 3.2 
99,035 1,272,350 7.8 
69,945 2,123,469 3.3 
2,241 550,613 0.4 
508,454 10,788,098 47 
1,765,412 22,192,962 8.0 
283,593 7,792,351 3.6 
608,239 17,705,129 3.4 
455,637 14,508,389 3.1 
679,880 22,867,514 3.0 
13 674,869 0.0 
9,748 381,682 2.6 
36,705 1,086,126 3.4 
872,503 2,460,654 35.5 
358,903 7,856,367 4.6 
188,505 7,054,270 2.7 
1,818,854 27,699,621 6.6 
346,839 12,799,017 2.7 
1,187,611 14,470,517 8.2 
192,825 5,249 888 3.7 
246,844 7,250,246 3.4 
37 67,225 0.1 
466,222 4,787,778 9.7 
1,285,454 19,628,494 6.5 
351,822 9,016,141 3.9 
3,238,504 36,659,302 8.8 
206,774 2,027,458 10.2 
25,066 1,062,266 2.4 
79,115 4,831,236 1.6 
265,292 7,693,274 3.4 
38,345 1,819,081 2.1 
542,140 12,680,346 4.3 
101,958 2,566,205 4.0 
22,422,159 459,648 961 4.9 








Group Approves 
Baking School 


Curriculum 


ATLANTA, GA. Donald Smith, 
chairman of the board of Southern 
Bakers Assn., appointed a five-man 
committee to work with the officials 
of Florida State University, and the 
baking science and management de- 
partment on formulating an improved 
curriculum and, in general, up- 
grading the four-year Baking Science 
and Management course. 

Both the board of governors of SBA 
and trustees of the Bakers’ University 
Fund, Inc., were in accord with the 
appointment of this special commit- 
tee composed of the following: 

Jodean P. Cash, president, Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; G. H. 
Ekstedt, baking service manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; B. 
Glenn MacNary, executive vice presi- 
dent, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y.; D. H. O’Connell, vice president, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, and 
R. H. Westerstrom, president, Colonial 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ex officio members include: Donald 
Smith, chairman of board, SBA, 
Mobile, Ala.; G. G. Grant, vice presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co. and 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
Bakers’ University Fund, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Benson L. Skelton, 
president, SBA, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. MacNary and Mr. Skelton were 
designated to represent the committee 
at a conference in Tallahassee, Fla. 
with Charles A. Rovetta, dean; Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, and Dr. J. Richard 
Stevens. The committee met and ap- 
proved a four-year curriculum for 
baking students studying sales and 
production. 

Students specializing in either sales 
or production will receive the same 
basic education, except that the re- 
quired three-year summer industry 
internship will offer students an op- 
portunity to work either in sales or 





production in a_ bakery. Bakers 
throughout the country are urged to 
assist these students by providing 
summer employment for the students. 
The curriculum approved will be- 
come effective next fall and will be 
given wide-spread publicity. Mr. 
Smith is happy that the committee 
and university officials were able to 
work in harmony in establishing a 
strong course in the Bakery Manage- 
ment Program offered at the univer- 
sity. This is the only four-year baking 
course in the country that leads to a 
bachelor of science degree, and it is 
hoped that with the improved course 
beginning next fall that the enroll- 
ment will be increased considerably. 
Those students majoring in baking 
science, which will equip them for re- 
search and laboratory work, will be 
provided a special curriculum. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOW OATMEAL USE 
OTTAWA—Apparent per capita do- 
mestic disappearance of oatmeal and 
rolled oats in Canada reached a new 
recorded low figure of 4.9 lb. in 1958. 
This was approximately half of the 
1927-31 average. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 

















VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
« Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
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Selkirk Maintains 


Rust Resistance 


WINNIPEG—Selkirk wheat is as 
free from rust today as in 1955, when 
it was first grown on most of the 
bread wheat acreage in the rust area 
of western Canada. This statement 
was made by Dr. G. J. Green, a cereal 
rust specialist at the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research station 
here. He says that Selkirk was de- 
veloped as a defense against race 15B 
of stem rust, to which the varieties 
grown before 1954 were susceptible. 
Since the release of Selkirk wheat, 
race 56 has become the most abundant 
rust, and Selkirk is resistant to it. 

A few rare races were found in 
1953 and 1954 that can attack Selkirk 
when conditions for rust development 
are very favorable. These races have 
had favorable conditions to increase 
in the five years that Selkirk has been 
grown on almost all the bread wheat 
acreage of the rust area but they still 
occur rarely and do not appear to 
threaten Selkirk at present. This does 
not mean that Selkirk will remain 
resistant indefinitely. Experience with 
one-time resistant varieties indicates 
that a race able to attack Selkirk 
vigorously will appear sooner or later. 

The resistance of Selkirk to leaf 
rust has been maintained nearly as 
well as that to stem rust. Experience 
shows that leaf rust resistance breaks 
down sooner than stem rust resistance 
but no race of leaf rust is known in 
Canada at present that threatens Sel- 
kirk. 
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New Group Operating 
Duluth Port Facility 


DULUTH A new management 
group has taken over operation of 
the Duluth Dock & Transport Co., 
previously operated by the Lake Dock 
& Transportation Co. Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Members of the new executive 
committee are E. W. Hallett, Cros- 
by, Minn., head of a large construc- 
tion firm; J. A. Woodhall, Willmar, 
Minn.; R. N. McGiffert, Duluth, and 
Clifford Grindy, Duluth. All are eith- 
er with the Hallett firm or its af- 
filiates and subsidiaries. 

In addition to handling grain ship- 
ments for domestic and foreign trade, 
the firm expects to unload cargoes 
during the shipping season and to 
store commodities for rail and truck 
movement during the winter months. 

Company facilities include a _ re- 
modeled 285 ft. by 404 ft. grain stor- 
age warehouse with a capacity of 
more than 2 million bushels and a 
new 100 ft. by 300 ft. warehouse 
with a retractable roof that speeds 
unloading by overhead cranes. 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
son ALSO AT ITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERMAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec. 
24, 31, 
——1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 44% 362 37% 37% 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 38% 26% 33'2 35'2 
Am. Bakeries Co. 50’ 42% «.... 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 65% 46% 58% 58% 
i Saree 49/2 38'2 39% 39% 
BON scannadbnues an 93% 70% 87'2 87 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 55% 44% 47% 47% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 59% 50% 56% 56'r 
Crown Zellerbach 
is, cistwksooess 60% 50% 51% 53% 
| Pee 98/4 85 86 85 
Dow Chemical ..... 100% 74/4 98% 98% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% Ii li” 1% 
SF eae 153 138 rr 
Gen. Foods Corp. 107% 74% 104 104'/ 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 37% 30% 31 30% 
, 'S iaer 114 101% 102 102'A 
Merck & Co. ....... 91% 67 80'/2 80'2 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 56% 38% 38% 55'2 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 562 49% 55% 56 
Ly ae peuteoaste 164'%2 142 144% 145' 
Pfizer, Chas. .....-. 43% 302 34 33 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 49% 36% 40 39 
Procter & Gamble... 90% 73% 88% 90 
Quaker Oats Co. 54/2 44% 45% 45'/ 
a are 140 124% 125% 127 
St. Regis Paper Co. 56% 42% 55% 54 
Std. Brands, inc. ... 37 34e 36% 36% 
Sterling Drug ...... 59% 43 53% 52% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 1062 88 asoe Tawe 
Un. Bisc. of Am. 30/2 22% 27% 27'2 
Ward Baking Co. 18% 12% 12% 15 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. .. 61 42 57 56% 
ee cake cate axbas 101 93 94% 93 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 103 104 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 95'/ 97 
a. eee 36'2 37'” 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 70'/2 72' 
Peers SR, Uy ccceuceetes 96% 97'/2 
Pumnere Ga. 66 Pi. .cccceacs 93 95' 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. ... 88 92 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 84% 87 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 87 89 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





Dec. Dec. 
24, 31, 
——1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 10% 6% 7% 8 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 138 118% .... 120 
Wagner Baking Co... 5% 242 4 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 70 80 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec. 
18, 24, 
——1959—— _ 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ...... 5.50 3.70 3.70 
, 2 eee 58 55 55'/2 
Can. Bakeries ...... 842 6 6's 
Can. Food Prod. 5.00 2.50 3.50 
| Ra ST errr | eee 7 
_ eae 62 41% 50 55 
Catelli Food, A .... 44 39 isos 
Cons. Bakeries . 10% 8 8% 
ee Wb ksanicesc 12% 10! . "a 
REO es 9%e 8% .... 8% 
Federal Grain ...... 51 39 47 47 
Seer eee 29 27% 272 27%” 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 10.50 7.00 7.50 7.62'/ 
ey. See 70 67 vee 
Lake of the Woods, 
SG cues see.) 5455's 125 114 114 114 
Maple Leaf Mig. 19'%2 12% 13% 13% 
at viegeushats 450 97/2 92 95 


7S . 6. ° we 
53/2 40 46 46 
45 


McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd 


Toronto Elevs. ...... 15% 2% 12% $3 

United Grain, A .... 17 IS’ 8'%2 IS'” 

Weston, G., A ..... 442 33 342 34 
pek Me tdacvuerescas 44'2 33 35% 34' 


B 
See. MENTE” \esieds 95 8! 82 
*Less than board lot. 
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Wheat, Flour Exports 


From Canada Heavy; 
Near 1952 Total 


WINNIPEG—An export movement 
of 32,550,000 bu. wheat and flour from 
Canada in November pushed the to- 
tal for the first four months of the 
1959-60 crop year to 108,601,000 bu. 
the heaviest August-November move- 
ment since the fall of 1952. Last year 
the comparative total was just under 
98,160,000 bu. Flour accounted for the 
equivalent of 3,312,000 bu. of the No- 
vember shipments and 13,113,000 bu. 
of the four-month aggregate. 

During the four months ended Nov. 
30, Canadian flour was exported to 61 


different destinations and of the 
9,008,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
shipped to British Commonwealth 
countries, 4,601,000 bu. went to the 


U.K. Ghana, Ceylon and Trinidad- 
Tobago each took quantities in excess 
of 700,000 bu. as flour. The Philippines 
imported the equivalent of 1,637,000 
bu. during the four months. 

Exports of wheat only went to 34 
countries. The largest volume to the 
end of November—32,830 090 bu. 
went to the U.K., while 13,486,000 bu. 
cleared to Japan; 12,777,000 bu. to 
Germany; 5,107,000 bu. to Belgium, 
and 4,312 000 bu. to the Netherlands. 
The latest figures released by the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners showed 3,948,000 bu. 
shipped to India; 2,203,000 bu. to 
Switzerland; 2,079,000 bu. to Ireland; 
2,033,000 bu. to Iraq, and 2 017,000 bu. 


to Union of South Africa. Pakistan, 
Algeria, Austria, France, Norway, 
Peru and Venezuela each took in 


excess of 1,000,000 bu. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLAX IMPORTS 

WINNIPEG Nine countries im- 
ported Canadian flax during the first 
four months of the 1959-60 crop year, 
but the aggregate movement of 3,572,- 
000 bu. was still well under the com- 
parative total of 4,674,000 bu. to the 
end of November, 1958. All of the flax 
went overseas. According to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, 2,450,000 bu. went to 
the U.K., while 634,000 bu. cleared to 
Japan, and 167,000 bu. to Germany. 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Netherlands and Portugal took 
amounts ranging anywhere from 28,- 
000 bu. to 80,000 bu. in the four 
month period. 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 


Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 
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Handel-en 


N. V. Muatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
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fn) 4 \0 AMSTERDAM 
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a Lf 


Heerengracht J09 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Cable Address: 


, 
Telex: 21290 Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 














Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Comm. Venn, Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 











ESTABLISHED 1854 4as ¢ addess: OSIEC 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Grain Firm, Railroad 
Reported Negotiating 
Freight Rate Problem 


MILWAUKEE Negotiations be- 
tween the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co. and Continental Grain 
Co. were recently reported in pro- 
gress in an apparent effort to settle 
differences about freight 
get shipments of 
through the 


rates and 
grain started 
Milwaukee port. It is 
claimed that no grain has been mov- 
ing through the Milwaukee port be- 
cause of lower rates offered by car- 


riers in service to other Midwest 
port cities 
Neither firm has made any an- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nouncement on the progress of the 
negotiations, and officials of the com- 
panies would not comment on the 
reported discussions. 

Northwestern owns a 3.5 million 
bushel grain elevator here, now be- 
ing operated by the Stratton Grain 
Co. under a lease that runs through 
June 30, 1961, reportedly with some 
provisions for cancellation prior to 
that date. 

Apparently, the railroad is seeking 
to lease the elevator to Continental 
in the hope that bringing the grain 
trading firm into the Milwaukee area 
would result in rail traffic for 
Northwestern from Midwest grain 
producing areas. 

The elevator is now used by the 
Stratton firm for handling Canadian 
barley inbound for breweries and 
malting plants here. John Stratton, 
president, was quoted as stating that 
his company could do business in the 
grain export field if rates were re- 
duced on shipments here, adding that 
while there have been some discus- 
sions of lower rail rates, nothing has 
developed. 

The Milwaukee Harbor Commis- 
sion has sought for several years to 
get rate changes on grain from rail 
lines and other carriers, but with 
no success. Some _ observers here 
state that the rail rates favored Du- 
luth and the barge line rates favored 
Chicago. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 


DULUTH 
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GEMUTLICHKEIT 


Milwaukee Begins 





Preparations for 


ARBA Convention 


MILWAUKEE — This city—famed 
for ‘“‘gemutlichkeit,” beverages which 
foam and the Braves baseball team, 
has announced that its municipal 
auditorium will house the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America exhibition 
May 22-25, while the Hotel Schroe- 
der will be ARBA headquarters. 

The largest aggregation of retail 
bakers ever known to congregate in 
a single city is expected to be here, 
an ARBA spokesman said. 

There will be topnotch speakers, 
intensive panel sessions and educa- 
tional demonstrations, including four 
sessions of cake decorating. 

A diversified display of 
products will be presented. 

An exhibit will feature materials, 
ingredients, equipment and services, 
including sales equipment. The en- 
tire exhibit will include displays de- 
signed to help the retailer “move 
ahead” and will encourage him to 
“modernize’’—so he will be sure to 
stay ahead. 

A program of entertainment is 
planned with a “Get Acquainted Par- 
ty” set for Sunday night, and an an- 
nual banquet, entertainment “Little 
Miss Muffin” pageant and dance, for 
Tuesday night. 

Following are the names of the 
suppliers who have reserved exhibit 
space: 


bakery 


A. M. Mfg. Co.; J. W. Allen & Co.; An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; Bagcraft Corp. of America; 
Bake-wip Div. Fount Wip, Inc.; Blanton Co.; 
S. Blickman, Inc.; H. C. Brill Co., Inc.; Cara- 
van Products Co., Inc.; Chapman & Smith Co., 
Inc.; Coast Novelty Mfg. Co.; Cochran Conti- 
nental Container Corp.; Columbus Show Case 
Co.; Crescent Metal Products, Inc.; Daher Co., 
Inc.; Durkee Famous Foods; Ekco-Alcoa Con- 
tainers, Inc.; Errich International Corp.; Fed- 
eral Refrigerator Mfg. Co.; A. J. Fish Oven 
Co.; General Foods Corp. (Franklin Baker Div.); 
General Foods Corp. (Walter Baker Chocolate 
Div.); General Mills, Inc.; S. 
Inc.; Ervan Guttman & Co.; Hilker & Bletsch 
Co.; Homogenette, Inc.; H. A. Johnson Co.; 
Karp's; King Midas Flour Mills; Kordite Corp.; 
Kraft Foods; D. R. McClain & Son; Mies Filter 
Co.; Walter Molzahn & Co.; Moreau and Risch, 
Inc.; Morgan Sign Machine Co.; National 
Cash Register Co.; National Yeast Corp.; Ph. 
Orth Co.; Pfeil & Holing, Inc.; Pillsbury Co.; 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.; Rich Products Corp.; C. Schmidt 
Co.; H. C. Schranck Co.; Ad Seidel & Son, 
Inc.; W. C. Smith & Sons, Inc.; Sparkler Mfg. 
Co.; Standard Brands, Inc.; Swift & Co.; Unger 
Co.; Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc.; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc., 
and Zeropack Co. 


Gumpert Co., 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


tel v 








me een mcmama 


AVAILABLE WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, 
college graduate. 20 years’ in bakeshop 
family and supervisory flour sales in the 
New England and New York area. Seeks 
position with a challenge and a future 
Address Ad No. 5527, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





HELP WANTED 


AR ee cee v 


sARGE NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 
needs man with experience in grain elé 
vator or milling operations to assist in 
cost reduction studies. Knowledge and ex 
perience in time and motion study pro 
cedures essential. Please furnish complete 
data in first letter—personal information, 
education, experience, references and sal 
ary expected. Address Ad No. 5481, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
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REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
Joun F. Srratrron, Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Fivzparrick, Vice Pres. 


W. C. Tuets, Secretary 


F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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How many dollars... 
from 9 o'clock scholars? 


Time was when we thought of all teens For the miller who has profits in mind 
As just some kids in blue jeans And who hates to be left behind 

And school was the place they went The message is loud and quite clear— 
While we earned the groceries and rent. There’s great sales potential here! 


But wow! what big changes today; So—how do you get with this boom? 
There’s a Teen Boom in full sway The answer is in the class room 
And from stories you read in the press 


Where SELF-RISING PRODUCTS are making 
It is far bigger than you might guess. New converts to easier baking. 


Eighteen million now is the count 
And yearly the number will mount. 

Buying power? Surely they have it! 
And brand-buying is their habit. 


Dependable Name in 


for 62 Years 


There’re prizes by the pack. Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
Let Victor’s Contest work for you— 


Start your plan and sales record too! 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers 








. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Jimmie: “Do you believe in Sa- 
tan?” 


Johnnie: “Naw, it’s dad, the same 
as Santa Claus.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 


An officer approached a man in a 
neatly fitting uniform and asked: 
“What's the eighth general order?” 

“IT don’t know,” the young fellow 
admitted. 

“Have you ever been on guard 
duty?” 

“Nope.” 

“You don’t even know enough to 
say ‘sir.’ What outfit are you in?” 

“I’m the Coca Cola man.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two friends went duck shooting 
one cold morning. One took along a 
thermos bottle full of coffee while 
the other had a bottle of Old Type- 
setter. 

Both imbibed freely of their chosen 
beverages through the early hours 
and finally a lone duck appeared 
overhead. The coffee drinker raised 
his gun first, took aim and fired. The 
duck kept on going. His friend then 
pointed his gun at the duck and 
brought it down with the first shot. 

“That’s pretty good shooting,” said 
the first. 

“Nothin’ to it,’”’ shrugged the other. 
“When a flock like that comes over, 
you're bound to hit one of them.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The man and woman entered the 
hotel lobby and registered. 

“Tll have the boy take up your 
bag for you,” said the clerk. 

“Never mind,” said the man gruf- 
fly, “she can walk.” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





than comes from 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








There is no greater thrill for a baker 












the production of a 


really top quality loaf. POLAR BEAR 
flour is milled to be a fit component of 
that proudest loaf. 





Aa. International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 


W & fT Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 


assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 


hs W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 
No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan accurate application of Novadelox 


: : and “N-RICHMENT-A.” 
process to protect uniformity. 


® The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 


; Dyox generating units. Chlorine di- 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
‘ ‘ A F as needed—without waste. 
® Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the WwW 
same pH, time after time. 


® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of .ue many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-113.64 








“Give us this day our daily bread” 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 
the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 





